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Jl ERHAPS it has never before fallen to the lot of the 
biographer, to contemplate a life so painfully interesting as 
that of the amiable author of The Task. 

Mr. Cowper was born in 172a, at Bcrkhamstead in Hert- 
fordshire. His father, a respectable clergyman, and at that 
time in possession of the living of Berkhamstead, was imme- 
diately descended from the lord Chancellor Cowper. But 
the poet appears to have been particularly attached to his 
mother, a most excellent woman, of whose tenderness and 
assiduities he was by death very early deprived ; this was a 
severe shock to the feelings of Cowper, and from which, 
indeed, he never perfectly recovered. 
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He was sent to Westminster school, pvcpar^tor^ to that 
course of study which it was designed he should complete at 
the universityt Here, however, the natural timidity of his 
temper so much depressed him, that his- friends saw t^e 
impropriety of attempting to transport him" to .scenes' of 
aug^mented turbulence and anxiety;* an^ '^^ey jiifiiHy 

•The reflections which were suggested to"- the miiii*^f 
Mr.Cowper by a knowledge of public schools, are thi^'.pm]^ 
ediy expressed in the Tirocinium. — ' . '• . * 'V ' 

• .*■•.' **rf* ' 
There shall he Icarriy ere sixteen winters, old^ ' ''^'"^f^f- 
That authors are most useful pawii'd or ^oUi^ • ,»,'^^. 
That pedoMtiy is all that schools impartf '""" i,';* 

But taverns teach the knowledge of the heart: \\ 

There waiter Dick, with hacchanaUdn lays. 
Shall win his heart and have his drunken praise^ *.:^*» 
Jlis counselor and bosom-friend shall prove ; *•'*•' 

And some street-pacing harlot his first lovep ...' :' ; * 
« « « * * * « * ♦♦■♦♦;*■ 

« «« «♦ «* »* *..**• '*".]". 
J blame not those who, vnth whatthre Ihiy «<^^'*' '• 
O'erwatch the numerous and unruly clanj; '* '. 

Or if I Idame, *tis only that they dare 
Promise a work of which they must despoir, 
' ^ • « • t^ « * m *. 41 * 

• «•••»*«•', -IK • 

Ye once were justly font d, for hringingfortk 
Undoubted scholarship and genuine worth 5 
Aiid in the firmament of fame still shines 



. > 



Pipe 



, fpoets raised by you, and statesmen, and divinei. 
Peace to them all! those hrilliant times arefled^. 
And no such lights are kindling in their stead. 
Our striplitigs shine, indeed, but with such rays 
As set the midnight riot in a blaze ^ 
And seem, ifjudg*d by their exp'essive looks, 
J^eeper in none than in their surgeons* books* 
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vcHnqnished the plan of sending him to Oxford : he was, 
tHcrefofe, entered at the Temple, in order to prosecute those 
"Wishes and hopes which were still indulged by his connexions. 

Bt a certain mode of arrangement, the patent place of 
clerk of the House of Lords had been reserved for Mr. Cowper ; 
and to this appointment he was directed to look forward, as a 
station highly advantageous to himself, and honourable to his 
family. He had, while at Westminster, become intimate with 
Edward Thurlow,* whowas afterwards promoted to the Wool- 
sack ; and, in addition to this, contracted several attachments 
with characters whose influence might have greatly accele- 
rated his future advancement in the world. It was, therefore, 
natural that the hopes of his friends should be elevated to a 
high degree, nor is it surprising that they should suffer them- 
selves to be blinded to those impediments which were likely 
to disappoint their expectations. Their delusion was not^ 
however, of long duration. No reasonings, no entreaties, 
eould overcome the aversion of Mr, Cowper, for what he 
denominated publick life; he even solicited madness, as a 
relief from the importunities of his friends, who, convinced 
of the folly of any longer persisting against nature and inclina- 
tion, at length relinquished their entreaties, and permitted 
him to retire into that seclusion, the desire of which was the 
niling passion of his breast. 



*Fide Mr. C<ywper's elegant tribute to Lord Thurlow, 
p. 243 of the First Folwne of his Poems, — Edit. 1800. 
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About this time, Mr. Cowper was first attacked by those 
religious convictions, which cast so deep a gloom over too 
many of his succeeding years. While harrassed by these 
impressions, he received a visit from Mr. Madan,* the 
celebrated author of Thelypthora, to whom he was related, 
and who explained to him the nature of christian repentance, 
regeneration, and faith ; but without the desired effect. Oa 



♦Many circumstances seem to warrant an opinion, that 
the following beautiful verses, in Mr. Cowper's Poem on 
Conversation, refer to Mr. Madan. — 

Ohy I have seen — nor hope, perhaps, in vain, 

Ere lije go downy to see such sights again — 

ji Veteran JVarrior in the Christian Jield, 

fVho never saw the sword he could not wield^ 

Grave withoiU dutness, teamed without pride. 

Exact, though not precise, though meek, kecn-njed^ 

A man that would havefoiCd at their own play, 

A dozen wouhUbe's of the modem day ; 

//7io, when occasion justified its use. 

Had wit as bright, as ready to produce. 

Could fetch from records of an earliei' age. 

Or from philosophy* s enlightened page. 

His rich materials, and regale your ear 

ff-ith strains it was a privilege to hear : 

Yet, above all, his luxury suprfwc. 

And his chief glory was the gospel themes 

There, he was copious as old Greece or Rojne, 

His happy eio(^uefice ivas there at home. 

Ambitious not to shine or to excel. 

But to treat justly ivhat he lov'd so tvell 



Though time will wear us, and tve must grotv old ; 
Such men are notjorgot as soon as cold.^-^ 
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an excursion to Dr. Cotton's,* at St. Albans, Mr. Cowper was, 
however, restored to serenity and peace. Soon after, he retired 
to Huntingdon, where he resided upwards of three years in 
the strictest friendship with the Rev. Mr. Unwin,f to whom 
he has addressed the Tirocinium. The death of Mr. Unwin 
inducing him again to change his residence, he removed to 
Olney, accompanied by that gentleman's widow. 

At Olney, he became acquainted with the Rev. Mr. Newton, J 



♦ Perhaps, a grave physician, gathering Jees, 
Punctually paid fir lengthening out disease \ 
No Cotton, whose humanity sh^s rays 
That make superior skill his second praise. 

F, l,p. 118. 
f Not i-ich, I render what 1 may^^ 
I seize thy name in haste, 
And place it in this first essay. 

Lest this should prove the last. 
Tis where it should be — in a plan 
That holds in view the good of man: 

Cowper to Mr. Unwin, K 1, p. 294; 

X Old wintei', halting o'er the mead, 
Bids me and Mary mourn ; 
But lovely spring peeps o'er his head, 

And wispers your return. 
Then April, with her sister May, 

Shall chase him from the bow'rs. 
And weave fresh garlands, every day. 

To crown the smiling hours. 
And if a tear, that speaks regret 

Of happier times, appear, 
A glimpse of joy, that VfE have met, 
Shall shine and dry the tear. 

Invitation to Mr. Newton, 

into the Country. K l,p.29l. 
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>??ho has commemorated the commencement of this inti- 
macy, in the Preface to the First Volume of Cowpbr*s 
Po E MS. — " By these steps,'* says Mr. Newton, "the good hand 
of God, unknown to me, was providing for me one of the 
principal blessings of my life; a friend and a counsellor, in 
whose company, for almost seven years, though we were 
seldom seven successive waking hours separate, i always 
found new pleasure. A friend, who was not only a comfort 
to myself, but a blessing to the aflFectionate poor people 
among whom I then lived." The poems were published in 
1787, and were ushered into the world by an advertisement 
from the pen of Mr. Newton ; in which we are informed, 
that Mr. Cowper was again enabled to resume his pen, and 
that some of the first fruits of his recovery were then presented 
to the publick. With all the anxiety of friendship, had this 
gentleman attended the indisposition of the poet ; and now, 
with becoming exultation, he hailed his returning health. 
Some persons have not hesitated to observe, that Mr. Newton's 
theology was calculated rather to irritate, than allay, the appre- 
hensions of Mr. Cowper : but these, surely, were ignorant of 
Mr. Nevnon's tenets, or they never could have asctibed so 
lamentable a tendency to the sentiments of the author of the 
following declaration.-— " The outward circumstances of 
many have been uniform ; they have known but little variety 
in life ; and, with respect to their inward change, it has been 
effected in a secret way, unnoticed by others and almost 
unperceived by themselves. Others, the Lord seems to select, 
in order to shew the exceeding riches of his grace, and the 
greatness of his mighty power, &c. We must not, therefore, 
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make the experience of others, in all respects, a role to ouiw 
selves nor our own a rule to others."* It really seems highly 
improbable, that he who reasoned so well upon what is con- 
sidered by christians to be a difficult subject, should mislead 
the mind of his friend, and consign him to religious melan- 
choly. Notwithstanding, however, the utmost vigilance of 
afiection, Mr. Cowpcr was again plunged into that dreadful 
abyssy again tortured with doubt, apprehension, and dismay. 

The violence of the disorder subsiding, he became, as 
formerly, accessible to a few intimate friends, who succes- 
sively endeavoured, by alluring him into the paths of the 
muses, to divert his thoughts from their habitual gloom. 
Thus originated most of those poems, which have surprised 
and delighted the world, and wliich awhile relieved even the 
painful solitude of despair. His mode of living, at this time, 
whenever peace indulged him with her smiles, is thus de- 
scribed: "The forenoon being employed in composition 
became gradually less distressing. Before dinner, he usually 
walked two hours; and the air, the rural prospects, and 
muscular exercise, contributed to his further relief. If at 
dinner, and, during the afternoon, he had the company of an 
intimate friend or two, their conversation seemed to af&rd 
the principal alleviation to his habitual burthen. The evening; 
was commonly employed in reading aloud to some friend 
who resided with him. But as night approached, his gloom 



^ * An Authentic Narrative, ^c. Edit. 1799, /Jp. 4 — SO, 7. 
.Mnson. 
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of mind regularly increased ; and when he went to his bed, 
it was not to rest, but to be again harrassed in slumber, with 
the terrifying images of a bewildered fancy, neither restrained 
by the controul of reason, nor diverted by external objects."* 
Unhappily, even this state of comparative bliss was but too 
suddenly deranged, by a relapse into that dreadful despond- 
ency which was peculiarly incident to this excellent man : 
he, indeed, so far regained himself as to be able to assume 
his pen, and in some measure to relieve the anxieties of 
thought with the soothing graces of imagination ; but he was 
never perfectly reinstated in the felicity from which he had 
fallen. 

Mr. CowptR was laterly under the care of his affectionate 
and intelligent young relative, the Rev. John Johnson, who, 
during the last year or two of his life, had sometimes indulged 
the hope of witnessing his complete restoration to health. 
Suddenly however, this expectation was fatally disappointed j 
and, towards the close of 1799, it became sufficiently 
evident that he could not successfully contend with the 
ravages of a rapid decay, that, ere long, the mortal must put 
on immortality. Conscious of the speedy approach of this 
important change, however agonizing to himself, Mr. Johnson 
unremittingly exercised that attention which Young so truly 
describes as — 

^The dreadful post of observation. 

Darker every hour. 

* Creatheed^s Sermon, on the Death of Mr. Cowper, pp. 22--^» 
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- On the asth of April 1800, friendship was at length dis- 
charged from these afflicting duties, and its object happily 
released from this scene of suffering and sorrow Early on 
the morning of that day, Mr. Cowper sunk into a state of 
such apparent insensibility, that, had not his eyes remained 
half open, it might have been conjectured a tranquil slumber. 
In this situation — his respiration regular, though feeble ; his 
countenance and frame perfectly serene, — ^he continued about 
twelve hours, when he expired without heaving his breath. 
fie died at East Dereham in Norfolk ; and his death has 
occasioned two funeral discourses. One of these was preached 
by the Rev. Mr. Newton, on Sunday May the iith 1800, at 
St. Mary Woolnoth church in Lombard Street, London; the 
other, on the i8th of May 1800, was delivered by Mn 
Greatheed at Olney. 

Nothing in the moral character of Mr. Cowper can explain 
the cause of his habitual despondency. So far from his being 
tainted with early vice, so far from rushing into those excesses 
which are considered inseparable from youth, having been 
religiously educated, he maintained an uniform reverence for 
religion ; his manners were always respectable and amiable ; 
where he was best known, there he was most beloved. He 
was bewildered in the mazes of spt^ulaticn ; he could not 
rest till he had ascertained the certainty of his election to 
the blessings of the gospel, and upon this rock he appears to 
have been wrecked. Endued with the acutest sensibility, 
he was but too apt to reason from his feelings, instead of 
attempting to regulate those feeling by the more salutary 
c 
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decisions of reason. After all, it is certainly strange, that » 
man, evidently possessing an uncommon portion of humour, 
whose writings are frequently interspersed with ^lies of true 
wit, and who was in some respects constitutionally cheerful^ 
should become the prey of so morbid and malignant a species 
of melancholy.— 

Sure ^tis a atrse which arigry fates impose^ 
To mortify man's arrogance, that those 
fVhoWe fashion* d^f some better sort of clay 
Much sooner than tlie common herd decay. 
What hitter pangs must humbUd Genius feel, 
Jn their last hours to view a Swift and Steel f 
How must ill-boding horrors fU her breast, 
f-Vhewshe beholds men marked above the rest 
For qualities most dear, plung'dfrom that height j 
And sunk, deep sunk, in second childhood's night. 
Are men, indeed, such things f and ere the best 
More subject to this evil than the rest, — 
To drivel out whole years of idiot breath. 
And sit the monuments of living death? 
p.' galling circumstance to human pride! 
Abating thought / but not to be denied. 
With curious art, the brain, toofnely wrought. 
Preys on herself, and is destroyed by thought. 

Churchill. 

The following passages present to the reader a description 
of Mr. Cowper, at once faithful, interesting, and animated. 

If ever thou hast felt another's pain. 

If ever when he sigh*d hast sigh'd again. 

If ever on thine eye-lid stood the tear 

That pity had engender* d, drop one here ! 

This man was happy — had the world* s good tvordy 

And with it €v*ry joy it can afford; 
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friendship and love seem'd tenderly at strife^ 
fVhich most should sweeten his untroubled life ; 
Politely learn* df and of a gentle race. 
Good-breeding and good sense gave all a grace, 
j4nd, whether at the toilette of the fair 
He laugh*d and trifled, made him welcome there. 
Or, if in masculine debate he shar*d. 
Ensured him mute attention and regard, 
Alas, how changed /'-^Expressive of his mind. 
His eyes are sunk, arms folded, head recHn*d ; 
Those aufttl syllables, hell, death, and sin. 
Though whispti'd, plainly tell what works vnthin ; 
That conscience there performs her proper part, . 
j4nd writes a doomsday sentence on his heart ! 
Forsaking, and forsaken ofallfnends. 
He now perceives where earthly pleasure ends $ 
Hard la^k,Jor one Who latthj knew no care. 
And harder still, as leurnt beneath despair / 
His hours no longer pass unmark'd away, 
A dark importance saddens every day ; 
He hears the notice of the clock, perplex* d. 
And cries — perhaps eternity strikes next t 
Sweet music is no longer music here. 
And laughter sourids like madness iji his ear: 
His grief the world qfall her pow'r disarms ; 
Hme has no taste, and beauty hcu no charms: 
God's holy word, once trivial in his view. 
Now by the voice of his experience true. 
Seems, as it is, the fountain whence alone 
Must spring that hope he pants to make his oum, 

HOFL— r. I, pp. 136 to 8, 



/ was a striken deer, that left the herd 
Lon^ since ; with many an arrow deep infxt. 
My panting side was charged, when I withdrew 
To seek a tranquil death in distant shades. 
There was I found by one, who had himself 
Seen hurt by th* archers. In his side he bore. 
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And in hu hands and fee t, the cruel scars, 
IVith gentle force soliciting the darts. 
He drew them forth, and heal'd arid bade me live. 
Since then, withjevj associates, in remote 
And silent woods I wander, far from those 
My former partners of the peopled scene ; 
ff^thfew associates, and not vnshing more. 
Here much I ruminate, as much J may, 
fVith other views of men and manners now 
Than once, and others of a life to come. 



'flighted as if is, and hj the great 



Abandoned, and, which still I more regret. 

Infected with the manners and the modes 

It knew not once, the country wins me still, 

I never f ram* d a wish, orform'd a plan. 

That flattered meunth hopes of earthly bliss. 

But there 1 laid the scene. There early stray'd 

My fancy, ere yet liberty of choice 

Had found me, or the hope of being free. 

My very dreams were rural ; rural, too. 

The first-born efforts ofmy youthful muse. 

Sportive, and jingling her poetic bells 

Ere yet her ear was distress ofherpowWs. 

No bard could please me but whose lyre wcu tun*d 

To Nature's praises. Heroes and their feats 

Fatigued me, never weary of the pipe 

OfTityrus, assemlUng, as he sang. 

The rustic throng beneath hisfav*rile beech. 

• «•«»»*•«»»» 
Hail, therefore, patroness of health, and ease. 
And contemplation, heart consoling joys 
And harmless pleasures, in the thronged abode 
Of multitudes unknovm ; hail, rural life! 
Address himself who will to the pursuit 
Of honours, or emoluments, or fame; 
J sJuUlnot add myself to such a chare. 
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Thwart his attempts, or envy his success. 

Some must be great. Great offices will have 

Great talents. And God gives to ev'ry man 

The virtuey temper, understanding, taste, 

That lifts him into life ; and lets him fall 

Just in the niche he was ordahCd tofll. 

To the deliv'rer of an injured land 

He gives a tongue i enlarge upon, an heart 

To feel, and courage to redress her wrongs ; 

To monarchs dignity \ to judges sense y 

To artists ingenuity and skill ; 

To me an unambitious mind, content 

In the tovj vale of life, that early felt 

A wish for ease and leisure, andf c long 

Found here that leisure, and that case 1 wish*d, 

TheTask — r.2,/)p.75,6: 138,#. 

SacH is the portrait which the poet has delineated of him« 
self: it is the production of a master, who had neither tbe 
wish nor the intention of presenting to the world a false 
resemblance; it is, therefore, susceptible of few additions^ 
and, perhaps, cannot be improved. If, however, we allow 
the truth of the observation, — that only those who have been 
the subjects of Love, are capable of describing its sensations, 
with sensibility and justice ; Cowper, so far from having lived 
indifferent to that passion, has, in the following passage, 
given ample occasion for us to imagine that he was himself 
the victim of a deep and hopeless attachment :— 

The lover too shuns business and alarms, 
Tender idolater of absent charms. 
Saints offer nothing in their warmest prayWs, 
Tliat he devotes not with a zeal like their* s ; 
*Tis consecration of his heart, soul, time. 
And ev'ry thought that wanders, is a crime* 
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In stghs he worships his supremely fair^ 
Arid weeps a sad Ubaiion in despair^ 
Adores a creature^ andf devout in vainy 
Wins ill return an ansnei^ of disdain. 

Retirement — K 1, pp. 210, ll# 



I SHALL close these remarks, on the Life of Mr. Cowpcr, 
with the following modest and characteristic epitome, drawn 
by himself, in a letter to a literary friend, dated March- 
the loth 1792. — ** You are in danger, I perceive," says 
Mr. Cowper, "of tliinking of me more highly than you 
ought to think. 1 am not oneot the Literati, among whom you 
seem disposed to place mc, — far from it. I told you how 
heinously I am unprovided with the means of being so> 
having long since sent all my books to market. My learning 
accordingly lies in a very narrow compass. It is school-boy 
learning somewhat improved, and very little more. From 
the age of 20 to 33, I was occupied, or ought to have been, 
hi the smdy of the law. From 33 to 60 I have spent my 
time in the country, where my reading has been only an 
•polo^ for idleness, and where, when I had not either a 
magazine or a review in my hand, I was sometimes a car- 
penter, at others, a bird-cage maker, or a gardener, or a 
drawer of landscapc^r At 50 years of age X commenced an 
author. It is a whim that has served me longest and besty 
and which will probably be my last. Thus you nee I have 
had very little opportunity to become what is properly called — 
Learned. In truth, having given myself so entirely of late 
to poetry> I am not sotiy for this deficiency ;- since great 
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ieaming, I have been sometimes inclined to suspect, is rather 
a hindrance to the Fancy than a furtherance.'* 



The Writings of Cowper are not, indeed, voluminous; but 
they are such as have secured to their author no mean rank 
among the standard poets of his country,-— an elevation 
not at this day attainable, without sound and prominent 
excellence. 

Some persons have affirmed the rhyme of Cowper to be 
deficient in melody, and frequently prosaic. There are, it is 
owned, many incidental defects in the v/orks of this author; 
but there -is a wide distinctioi) between that which is com- 
mon and adventitious, and that which we consider as radical 
or constituent. Cowper is certainly negHgcnt, to a degree 
highly censurable ; and ihe is sometimes betrayed into a 
species of flatness destractive of the general interest of the 
piece. He has lines such as— 

Like a proud swan con(f*ring the stream ly force — 
Faults in the life breed eirors in the Irain ; 
And these reciprocaliy those again — 
Hark! universal nature shook and groan* d — 

iand others, perhaps still more unpardonaUe ; but these, which 
may be called vices common to genius, and from which no 
liuman composition is exempt, are^ richly compensated by 
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*thc most polished and interesting effusions of poetry. Witness, 
his apostrophe to Liberty, his description of Music, the con- 
cluding lines of the Expostulation, his address to Greenland, 
the poem entitled the Shrubbery, and, above all, the verses 
on receiving his Mother's picture. 

His descriptions are often new, always striking. Among 
these, the following possesses great merit. Speaking of man, 
he observes 

His passions, like the wafry stores that sleep 
Beneath the smiling surface of the deep, 
JVait hut the lashes of a wintry storniy 
To frown and roar, and shake his feeble form. 

The description of Discipline, in the second book of *Thc 
Task,* is not to be excelled. 

His sentiment, also, is often as peculiar as his description. 
Indeed, I know not any thing of this kind more delicately 
touching than the turtle's address to her mate, in the talc of 
Tlie Doves : 

H^hen lightnings flash among the tr^es, 

Or kites are hov*rhig near, 
Ifear lest thee alone they seize, 

And know 710 other fear. 

'Tis then J feel myself a wife, 

And press thy wedded side, 
Jiesnlv'd an uniwi formed for life 

Death never shall divide. 
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Ai#> ©A / ifyfitkle dnd urichAsUy 

f Forgive a transient thoughtj 
Tfwu couiiTst become imkind at last. 

And scorn thy present lotj 

No need qf lightnings Jrom on high. 

Or kites with cruel leak ; v 

Denied th* endearments of thine eye, 

TJiis widowed heart would hreaJc, 

yf«A't a lively and affecting sensibility is displayed in the 
following reflection, when, on recollecting a beloved mothef, 
and conW>hinig with her the remembrance of Ideal scenes, 
the poet exclaims — 

fVhere once we dwelt our ftame is heard no more. 
Children not thine have ^od my rmrsery Jioor.*^ 

Til E thought in the last line seems perfectly original. Not 
less valuable, though of a di^rent tendency^ i» the following 
reproval of atheism : 

' "■ " — — «n an insect and ajlower. 
Such microscopic proof oj" skill tmd power, 
As, hid from ages past, God now displays 
To combat atheists with in modem days, 

Thb satire of Cowper, though in gencnU playftdyan<l«HWIt- 
rected to particular persons, takes, now and theHf a ke«Mi? 
hent. For example, what he has said of the Jewish women, 
IS plainly levelled at females of a more recent age. — 

Her women, insolerit and self-caress* d. 

By vanity's unwearied Jin ger drest. 

Forgot the blush that virgin fears impart 

To modest cheeks, and borrowed one from art ; 

d 
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fferejust such trifles, without worth or use, 
jIs silly pride and idleness produce ; 
They stretch* d the necky and rolled the wanton eye. 
And sighed for every fool thai Jiutter*d by. 

But, The Task is Cowper*s great work ; it is here that he 
has exerted his best powers, here that he has expanded and 
confirmed his kading opinions. There is, however, some-- 
thing too ludicrous, at the commencement of this admired 
poem, in the following passage. 

As yet black breeches were not ; satin smooth. 
Or velvet soft, or plush with shaggy pile: 
The hardy chirfupon the rugged rock 
JVash*d by the sea, or on the grav*ly bank 
Throivn up by wintry torrents roaring hud, 
Fearless ofurrong, repos'd his weary strength. 

Should anyone contend, that the introduction to <Thc»' 
Task,' being a species of mock-heroic, may so far counte- 
nance the foregoing verses ; he will, perhaps, find it difficult 
to assign a reason, why thi^ digression, which the occasion 
did not naturally demand, and which really degrades so 
valuable a poem, was at all admitted. There could be no 
necessity for remarking that the Picts sat unbreechM on the 
ground, in order to convince us that their descendants were 
afterwards indulged with chairs and sohs. 

It might be considered uimecessary to particularize the 
numerous beauties of this favourite production ; a production 
which displays so much goodness and piety of heart, so 
much strength and elevation of thought, such dignified satire, 
such uncommon wit, so sublime and creative an imagination. 
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«u fully justify the success with which it has been crowned. 
But, what has often imparted delight, will not shrink from 
the test of investigation; nor is it one of our most reprehensi- 
ble wishes, that we are anxious to become more intimately 
acquainted with that which has once administered to our sa- . 
tisfaction. These observations apply with as much propriety 
to books as to men ; and to no writings, with more justice, 
than to those of the present Author. She. must have dull 
nerves, who shall peruse, unmoved, these pointed strictures 
on Cards: 

The paralytic, who can hold her cards. 

But cannot play them, borrows afi^end's hand , 

To deed and shuffle, to divide and sort. 

Her mingled suits and sequences ; and sits, 

Spectatress both and spectacle, a sad 

And silent cypher, while her proxy plays. 

Others are drag^d into the crowded room 

Between supporters ; and, once seated, sit. 

Through downright inability to rise. 

Till the stout bearers lift the corpse again, 

Th e poet has revived the state of morals and manners with 
salutary severity. Who that possesses a heart capable of 
feeling, and a head calculated for reflection, but must admit 
the truth of the following lines ? — ^They afford us an example 
of great satiric powers, directed to the noblest purposes. 



Mansions once 
Knew their own masters ; ojid laborious hinds^ 
JVho had survived the father, serv'd the son. 
Now the legitimate and rightful-lord 
Js but a transient guest, newly arnv*dy 

d2 
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j4n4 999n to ie supplanted, Ht thatsgw^ 

His patrimonial timber cast its leqf. 

Sells the last scantlings and transfers the price 

To some shrewd sharper, ere it luds again. 

Estates are landscapes, gaz'd upon a while. 

Then advertised, and auctioneered away. 

The country starves, and they that feed th* o*crcharg*(f 

And surfeited lewd town with her fair dues, 

By a just judgment strip and starve themselves. 

The wings that icaft our riches out of sight 

Ch'ow on the gamesters elhotrs ; and th* alert 

And nimble motion of those restless joitUs, 

That never tire, soon fans them all away. 

Were it required to specify, in the works of this Author^ 
evidences of the sublime, proofs of that illustrious energy— 
that divine spirit— which invariably distinguish the legitimate 
son of the Muses, the reader might be confidently referred 
to several passages of *The Task'; — to the allusion to the^* 
storm of 1 7^39 to the subsequent reflection on Sicily ; to the 
description of the earth preparatory to the final dissolution 
of all things, the prospective view of the millenlum, and to 
th?it august imprecation of the second advent, which occur 
in the sixth book of this Poem. But the sublime is far from 
constituting the only gratification to be derived from the 
perusal of 'The Task/ Its Author having contemplated 
Nature with the intelligence of the philosopher aud the 
enthusiasm of the poet, it abounds with just and obvious 
representations of rural objects and scenery, familiar and yet 
pleasing t its digressions, as that of Crazy Kate, are often 
highly descriptive; and it is interspersed, throughout, with 
valuable morale poUtical» and religious truths : nor does the 
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j "Whole compass of our literature exhibit any thing more 
I original, or more impressive, than the conclusion of this 
poem. 

Th e lighter poems of Cowpcr are various. Many of these 
are efiusions of tenderness and melancholy, some are exclu- 
sively humorous, and one or tv^ra present an odd combination 
of pathos and pleasantry. Of this latter species, is the poem 
I supposed to be written by Alexander Selkirk ; in which six 
j of the stanzas are purely plantive, — but, who can listen to 
the introductory stanza without experiencing emotions bor- 
dering on risibility?* — 

i am mojiarch of all survey, 

My right there is none to dispute ; 

I F)'om the centre all round to the sea, 

I / am lord of the fowl and the brute. 

Oh, Solitude/ where are the charms 

That sages have setn in thy face? 

Better duell in the midst of alarms. 

Than reign in this horrible place. 

Thi fourth stanza of Selkirk's supposed soliloquy is, ( 
believe;, new, and has considerable beauty. — 



• A more culpable instance of this kind of misplaced-wit 
occurs in the poem of * Expostulation' (V. l» p. 105) where 
Che bard exclaims-* 

—^Persecuting %eal made royal spori 
Pftth tgrturd inTio^ence in Mary's court, 
j4nd Bonner, hlythe as shepherd at a wake. 
Enjoyed the show, and danced about the stake* 
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Religion! what treasure mUold 

Resides in that heavenly word! 
More precious than silver and gold. 

Or all that this earth can afford. 
But the sound of the church-going hell 

These rallies and rocks never heard, . 
Ne*er sigh'd at the sound of a knell, 
t Or smiVd when a sabbath appeared. 

It were needless to detail the • Diverting History of John 
Gilpin,* which displays such original wit as might alone have 
immortalized the author. 

Mr. Cowper translated the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer 
into English blank-verse. As this was professedly a close 
version of the original, it received but little encouragement i 
and was utterly neglected by those who were accustomed 
to the glittering periods of Pope. He, however, who is inca- 
pable of consulting the Greek, will find it a valuable acqui- 
sition. 

The style of Cowper's rhyme is conversational, as in the 
•Table Talk,' with which he opened his poetical career, and 
of which he never lost sight through the whole of his first 
vol.ume. His blank-verse is truly original, and is in many 
instances highly dramaric ; exh^ibiting a structure of versifica- 
tion admirably calculated for the theatre. As to what are 
considered plagiarisms, the pages of this poet contain numer- 
ous passages of that description. Generally, however, so far 
from his incurring the guilt of Gypseyism, — stealing and 
then deforming what had been stolen,— he improves thos9 
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images or thoughts whiclf, it is conjectured, he had borrowed, 
perhaps. UQConsciously, from others. 

Thb writer of this article, has aheady traced a number of 
Mr. Cowper*s imitations ; he may be hereafter induced to 
pursue this investigation, and submit the result of his inqulryv 
to the public. 
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PART I. 



PIETY. 



Artist, attend ! your brushes and your paint- 
Produce them — take a chair — now draw a saint. 
O, sorrowful and sad ! the streaming tears 
Channel her cheeks — a Niobc appears ! 
Is this a saint ? Throw tints and all away- 
True piety is cheerful as the day ; 
Will weep, indeed, and heave a pitying groan,. 
For others* woes, but smiles upon her own. 
B 2 
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NATIONAL 
EXPOSttLAttON. 

oTAND now, and judge thyself. — Hast thoit 

incurr'd 
His anger, who can waste thee with a word, * 
Who poises and proportions sea and land, 
Weighing them in the hollow of his hand. 
And in whose awful sight all nations seem 
As grasshoppers, as dust,' a drop, a dream ? 
Hast thou (a sacrilege his soul abhors) 
Claim'd all the glory of thy prosp'rous wars ? 
Proud of thy fleets and armies, stoFn the gem 
Of his just praise, to lavish it on them ? 
Hast thou not learn'd, what thou art often told, 
A truth still sacred, and believ'd of old. 
That no success attends on spears and swords 
Unblest, and that the battle is the Lord's ? 
That courage is his creature, and dismay 
The post that at his bidding speeds away. 
Ghastly in feature, and his stammering tongue 
With doleful humour and sad presage hung, 
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To quell the valour of the stoutest heart. 
And teach the combatant a woman's part ? 
That he bids thousands fly when none pursue, 
Saves as he wilj, by many o^ by few, 
An^ claims for ever, as his rpyal right, 
Th' event and sure decision of the fight ? 

Hast thou, though sucjcled at ^ir freedom's brieas^. 
Exported slav'ry to the C9nquer'4 East, 
JPujrd <Jown the tyrants Jn(JLa serVd wiith drea^, 
And rais'd thyself, a greater, in their stead ? 
Gone thither arm'd anql hungry, return'd full, 
Fed from the richest veins of the Mogul, 
A despot big with pow'r obtained by wealth, ' 
And that obtain'd by rapine and by stealth ? 
With Asiatic vices stor'd thy mind. 
But left their virtues and thine own behind; 
And, having truck'd thy soul, brought home the fee, 
To tempt the poor to sell hiinself to thee ? 

Hast thou by statute mov'd from its design 
The Saviour's feast, his own blest bread and wine, 
And made the symbols of atoning grace, 
An oflice-key, a pick-lock to a place, 
That infidels may make their title good 
By aiT oath dipp'd in sacramental blood ? 
B 3 
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A blot that will be still a blot, in spite 
Of all that grave apologists may write ; 
And, though a bishop toil to cleanse the stain. 
He wipes and scours the silver cup in vain. 
And hast thou sworn, on ev*ry slight pretence. 
Till perjuries are common as bad pence. 
While thousands, careless of the damning sin. 
Kiss the book's outside who ne'er look'd within ? 

Hast thou, when heav'n has cloth'd thee with 

' disgrace, 
And, long provok'd, repaid thee -to thy face, 
(For thou hast known eclipses, and endur'd 
Dimness and anguish, all thy beams obscur'd. 
When sin has shed dishonour on thy brow; 
And never of a sabler hue than now) 
Hast thou, with heart perverse and .conscience 

sear'd. 
Despising all rebuke, still persevcr'd. 
And, having chosen evil, scorn'd the voice 
That cried, Repent! — and gloried in thy choice? 
Thy fastings, when calamity at last 
Suggests th' expedient of a yearly fast. 
What mean they ? Canst thou dream there is a pow'r 
In lighter diet, at a later hour, 
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To ctiarm to sleep the threatening of the skies, 

And hide past folly from all-seeing eyes? 

The fast that wins del iv' ranee, and suspends 

The stroke that a vindictive God intends, 

Is to penounce hypocrisy; to draw 

Thy life upon the pattern of the law; 

To war with pleasure, idoliz'd before; 

To vanquish lust, and wear its yoke no more. 

-All fasting else, whatever be the pretence, 

Is wooing racrcy by renewed offence. 

Hast thou within thee sin, that in old time 
Brought lire from heav'n, the sex-abusing crime, 
AVhose horrid perpetration stamps disgrace 
Baboons are free from upon human race ? 
Think on the fruitful and well water'd spot 
Tliat fed the flocks and herds of wealthy Lot, 
AVhere Paradise seem'd still vouchsaf'd on eai'th, 
Burning and scorch'd into perpetual dearth. 
Or, in his words who damn'd the base desire, 
Suff'ring the vengeance of eternal iire: 
Then nature, iujur'd, scandaliz'd, deliFd, 
Unveil'd her blushing cheek, look'd on, and smil'd; 
Beheld with joy the lovely scene detac'd, 
Arkl prais'd the wrath that laid her beauties waste. 
B 4 
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Far be the thought from any verse of miDf^ 
And farther still the form'd and iix'd design, 
To thrust the chaise of deeds that I detest 
Against an innocent unconscious breast : 
The man that dares traduce, because he can 
With safety to himself, is not a man ; 
An individual is a sacred mark. 
Not to be pierc'd in play, or in the dark ; 
But public censure speaks a public foe. 
Unless a zeal for virtue guides the blow. 

The priestly brotherhood, devout, sincerc, 
From mean self-int'rest and ambition clear, 
Their hope in Heav'n, servility their ^corn. 
Prompt to persuade, expostulate, and warn. 
Their wisdom pure, and giv'n them from above, 
Their usefulness ensured by zeal and love. 
As meek as the man Moses, and withal 
As bold as in Agrippa's presence Paul, 
Should fly the world's contaminating touch, 
Holy and impolluted : — are thine such ? 
Except a few with Eli's spirit blest, 
Hophni and Phineas may describe the rest. 

Where shall a teacher look, in days like these, 
for ears and hearts that he can hope to please i 
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Look to the poor — the simple and the plain 
Will hear, perhaps, thy salutary strain : 
Humility is gentle, apt to learn, 
Speak hut the word, will listen and return, 
Alas, not so ! the poorest of the flock 
Arc proud, and set their faces as a rock ; 
Denied that earthly opulence they choosi', 
God's better gift they scoff at, and refuse. 
The rich, the produce of a nobler stem. 
Are more intelligent, at least — try them. 
Ob, vain inquiry ! they, without nMuorse, 
Are altogether gone a devious course; 
Where beckoning pleasure leads them, wildly stray ; 
.Have burst the bands, and cast the yoke away. 

iJow shall a verse impress thee? by wht^t name 
Shall I adjure thee not to court thy shame? 
By their*s whose bright example, unimpeach'd, 
greets thee to that eminence they reach'd— 
Heroes and worthies of days past, thy sires ? 
Or his, who touch'd their hearts with hallow'd fires ? 
Their names, alas ! in vain reproach an age, 
Whom all the vanities they^corn'd engage; 
And his, that seraphs tremble at, is hung 
Disgracefully on ev'ry trifler's tongue, 
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Or scnos the champion in forensic war 
To tlourisli an*! parade with at the bar. 

A world is up in arms, and thou, a spot 
Not quii'lvly found if neoliaontly sought, 
Thy soul as ample as thy bounds arc :>niall, 
Endur'st the brunt, and dar'st defy them all: 
And wilt tlion join to this bold enterprizc 
A bolder still, a contest with the skies? 
Remember, if he guard thee and secure, 
WhocVr assails thee, thy success is sure; 
But, if ho lea\-e thee, though the skill and pow'r 
Cf nations, sworn to spoil thoe and devour, 
Were all collected in thy single arm, 
And thou couhht laugh away the fear of harm. 
That strength would fail, onpos'd against the push 
And feeble onset af a pigmy rush. 

Say not (and, if the thought of such defence 
Should spring within thy bosom, dnve it thence) 
What nation amongst all my foes is free 
From crimes as bjisc as any charged on me; 
Their measure fill'd, they too shall pay the debt 
Which God, though 16ng forborn, will not forget. 
But know that wrnth divine, when most severe, 
flakes justice still the guide of his career, 
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And will not punish, in one mingled crowd. 
Them without ligM, and thee without a cloud. 
Muse, hang this harp upon yon aged beech, 
Still munn'ring with the solemn truths I teach; 
And, while, at intervals, a cold blast sings 
Througn the dry leaves, and pants upon the strings. 
My sotil shall sigh in secret, and lament 
A nation scourged, yet tardy to repent. 
I know the warning song is sung in vain; 
That few will hear, and fewer heed the strain; 
But,* if a. sweeter voice, and one designed 
A blessing to my<:ountry and mankind, 
Reclaim the wand'nng thousands, and bring home 
A flock, so scattered and so wont to roam. 
Then place it once aj^nin between my knees; 
The sound of truth will then be sure to please: 
And truth alone, where'er my life be cast, 
Tn scenes of plenty or the pining waste, 
^hall be my chosen theme, my glory to the last. 
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THE PULPIT, 

THE BPST ADVOCATE OF VIRTUE. 

The pulpit, therefore (and I name it fill'd 
With solemn awe, that bids me well beware 
With what intent I touch that holy thing)-r- 
The pulpit (when the sat'rist has at last, 
Strutting and vap'ring hi an empty school, 
Spent all his force and made no proselyte)— 
I say the pulpit (in the sober use 
Of its legitimate^ peculiar pow'rs) 
Must stand acknowledged, while the world shall 

stand, 
The most important and effbctual guard, 
Support, and ornament, of virtue's cause. 
There stands the messenger of truth : there stands 
The legate of the skies! — ^Ilis theme divine, 
His office sacred, his credentials clear. 
Bv liira the \ iolated law speaks out 
Its tliuiKkrs; and by him, in strains as sweet 
As angels use, the gospel whispers peace. 
He stablithes the strong, restores the weak, 



Reclaims the MTind'rer, binds the broken heart, 

And, arm'd himself in panoply complete 

Of heavenly temper j furnishes with arms, 

Bright as his own, and trains, by ev'ry rule 

Of holy discipline, to glorious war, 

The sacramental host of God's elect! 

Are all such teachers ? — would to heav'n jlll were ! 

But hark — the doctor's voice!' — fast A^-cdg'd between 

Two empirics he stands, and with swoln checks 

Inspires the ne\Vs, his trumpet. Keener far 

Than all invective is his bold harangue. 

While through that public organ of report 

lie hails the clergy ; and, defying shame, 

Announces to the world his own and their's! 

He teaches those to read, whom schools dismissed. 

And colleges, untaught; sells accent, tone. 

And emphasis in score, and gives to pray'r 

Th' adagio and andante it demands. 

lie grinds divinity of other days 

Down into modem use; transforms old print 

To zig-zag manuscript, and cheats the cnts 

Of gairry critics-by a thousand arts. 

Are there who purchase of the doctor's ware? 

Oh, name it not in Gath ! — it cannot be, 
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That grave and learned clerks should need such aid. 
He doubtless is in sport, and does but droll, 
Assuming thus a rank unknown before — 
Grand caterer and dry-nurse of the church ! 

I venerate the man whose heart is warm,. 
Whose hands arc pure, whose doctrine and whose life. 
Coincident, exhibit lucid proof 
That he is honest in the sacred cause. 
To such I render more than mere respect. 
Whose actions say that they respect themselves. 
But, loose in morals, and in manners vain, 
In conversation frivolous, in dress 
Extreme, at once rapacious and profuse; 
Frequent in park with lady at his side. 
Ambling and prattling scandal as he goes ; 
But rare at home,, and never at his books. 
Or with his pen, save when he scrawls a card ; 
Constant at routs, familiar with a round 
Of ladyships — a stranger to the poor; 
Ambitious of preferment for its gold, 
And well-prepar'd, by ignorance and sloth, 
By infidelity and love of world, 
To make God's work a sinecure; a slave 
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To his own pleasures and his patron's pritlc: 
IVom such apostles, oh, ye mitred heads, 
Preserve the church ! and lay aot careless hands 
Oil sculls that cannot teach, and will not learn. 

Would I describe a pi-eacher,. such as Paul, 
AVere he on earth, would hear, approve, and own- 
Paul should himself direct me. I would trace 
His master-strokes, and draw from his design. 
I would express him simple,, grave, sincere; 
In doctrine uncorrupt; in language plain, 
And plain in manner; decent, solemn, chaste, 
And natural in gesture; much impressed 
Himself, as conscious of his awful charge. 
And anxious mainly that the Hock he feeds 
May fe<»l it too; aflectionate in look, 
And tender in address, as well becomes 
A messenger of grace to guilty men. 
Behold the picture! — Is it like? — Like whom? 
The things that mount the rostrum with a skip, 
And then skip down again; pronounce a text; 
Cry — hem ; and reading what they never wrote^ 
Just fifteen minutes, huddle up their work, 
And with a well-bred whisper close the scene I 
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In mftn or woman, but far most in man, 
And most of all in man that ministers 
And senTS the altar, in my soul I loath 
All affectation. Tis my perfect scorn; 
Object of my implacable disgust 
What ! — will a man play tricks, will he indulge 
A silly fond conceit of his fair form, 
And just proportion, fashionable mien. 
And pretty face, in presence of his God ? 
Or will he seek to dazzle me with tropes, 
As with the di'mond on his lily hand. 
And play his brilliant parts before my eyes, 
AVhen I am hungry for the bread of life? 
He mocks his Maker, prostitutes and shames 
His noble office, and, instead of truth. 
Displaying his own beauty, stanes his flock ! 
Therefore avaunt all attitude, and stare. 
And start theatric, practised at the glass ! 
I seek divine simplicity in him 
Who handles things divine; and all besides. 
Though learn'd with labour, and though much 

admir'd 
By curious eyes and judgments ill-inform'd, 
To me is odious as the nasal twang 
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3rteard at conveitticl6, where worthy mett. 
Misled by custom, strain celestial themet 
Through the prest nostril, spectacle-bestrid. 
Some, decent in demeanour while they fnreach, 
That task perfbrm'd, relapse into themselves.; 
And, having spoken wisely, at the close 
Orow wanton, and give proof to ev'ry eye— 
Whoe'er was edified, themselves were not ! 
Porth comes the pocket mirror. — First we stroke 
An eye-brow ; next, compose a straggling lock ; 
Then with an air, most gracefully performed, 
Fall back int» our seat, extend an arm, 
And lay it at its ease with gentle care, 
* With handkerchief in hand depending low: 
The better hand, more busy, gives the nose 
Its bergamot, or aidsth' indebted eye 
With op'ra glass, to watch the moving scene, 
And recognize the slow-retiring fair. — 
Now this is fulsome, and offends me more 
Than in a churchman slovenly neglect 
And rustic coarseness would. An heav'nly mind 
^lay be indiff'rent to her house of clay. 
And slight the hovel as beneath her care ; 
But how a body so fantastic, trim, 
c 
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And quaint, in its deportment and attire, 

Can lodge an heav'niy mind— demands a doubt. 

He that negociates between God and man. 
As God's ambassador, the grand concerns 
Of judgment and of mercy, should beware 
Of lightness in his speech. Tis pitiful 
To court a grin, when you should woo a soul v 
To break a jest, when pity would inspire 
Pathetic exhortation ; and t' address 
The skittish fancy with facetious tales. 
When sent with God's commission to the heart ! 
So did not Paul. Direct me to a quip 
Or merry turn in all he ever wrote. 
And I consent you take it for your text. 
Your only one, till sides and benches i&lfi 
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THE 

REGULAR OPERATIONS OF NATURE 

MIRACULOUS. 

What prodigies can pow'r divine perform 
More grand than it produces year by year, 

And all in sight of inattentive man ? 

Familiar with th' effect we slight the cause, 

And, in the constancy of nature's course, 

The regular return of genial months. 

And renovation of a faded world, 

See nought to wonder at. Should God again, 

As once in Gibeon, intermpt the race 

Of the undeviating and punctual sun, 

How would the world admire! but speaks it leSs 

An agency divine, to make him know 

His moment when to sink and when to rise,. 

Age after age, than to arrest his course? • 

All we behold- his miracle ; but, seen : 

So duly, all is miracle in vain, 
c 2 
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Some say that, in the origin of things, 
When all creation started into birth, 
The infant elements received a law, 
From which they swerve not since. That under force 
Of that controafrng ordinance they move, 
And need not his immediate hand, who fii*st 
Prescribed their course, to regufete it now. 
Thus dream they, and contrive to save a God 
Th' incumbrance of has own concerns, and sp&re 
The great Artificer of all that moves. 
The stress of a contiaual act, the pain 
Of unremitted viligence and caa^, 
As too laborious and severe a task. 
So man, the moth, is not afraid, it s€emsi» 
To span omnipotence, and measure might. 
That knows no measure, by the scanty rule 
And standard of his own-, tiiat is to-day, 
And is not ere to-morrow's sun gp down ! 
But how siiould matter occupy a charge 
Dull as it is, and satisfy a hm 
So vast in its demands, unless itnpeird^ 
To ceaseless service by a ceaseless force, 
And under pressure of some conscicns cause? 
The Lord of all, himself through all diffused. 
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Sustains, and is the life of all that lives. 
Nature is bint a name for an effect, 
Whose cause is God. He feeds the secret fire 
By which the migbty process is maifitahi'd, 
Who sleeps not, is not weary ; in whose «ight 
Slow-circling ages are as transient days ; 
Whose work is without labour; whose desigiis 
No flaw deforms, no difficulty thwarts; 
And whose benificcnoe no charge exhausts. 
Him blind antiquity profan'd, not serv'ii, 
With self-taught rites, and under various names, 
Female aiul male, Pomona, Pales, Pan, 
And Flora, and Vort«unnus ; peopling earth 
With tutelary goddesses and ^ds 
That were not; and commendii^, as tihey would, 
To each some provi»ce, garden, field, or grove. 
But all are under one. One spirit — His 
Who wore the platted thorns with blee^ng brews- 
Rules universal nature. Not a floW'r 
But shows some touch, in fredcle, streak, or stain, 
Of his unrivaird pencil. He inspires 
Their balmy odours, and imparts their hues. 
And bathes their eyes with nectar, and includes, 
In grains as coundess as the soa-side sands^ 
G 3 
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The forms with which he sprinkles all the earth. 
Happy who walks with him ! whom what he finds 
Of flavour or of scent in fruit, or flow'r, 
Or what he views of beautiful or grand 
In nature, from the broad majestic oak 
To the green blade that twinkles in the sun, 
Prompts with remembrance of a present Gt)d ! 
His presence, who made all so fair, perceiv'd. 
Makes all still fairer. As with him no scene 
Is dreary, so with him all seasons please. 

He is the happy man, whose life ev'n now 
Shows somewhat of that happier life to come; 
Who, doom'd to an obscure but tranquil state, 
Is pleas'd with it, and, were he free to choose, 
Would make his fate his choice; whom peace, 

the fruit 
Of virtue, and whom virtue, fruit of faith. 
Prepare for happiness ; bespeak him one 
Content indeed to sojourn while he must 
Below the skies, but having there his home. 
The world overlooks him in her busy search 
Of objects, more illustrious in her view; 
*And, occupied as earnestly as she, 
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Though more sublimely, he o'erlooks the world. 
She scorns his pleasures, for she knows them not ; 
He seeks not her's, for he has proved them vain. 
He cannot skira the ground like summer birds 
Pursuing gilded flies; and such he deems 
Her honours, her emoluments, her joys. 
Therefore in contemplation is his bliss, 
Whose pow'r is such, that whom she lifts from earth 
;She makes familiar with a heav'n unseen, 
And shows him glories yet to be reveard. 
Not slothful he> though seeming unemploy'd. 
And censur'd oft as useless. Stillest streams 
•Oft water fairest meadows, and the bird 
That flutters least is longest on the wing. 
Ask him, indeed, what trophies he has rais'd. 
Or what achievements of immortal fame 
He purposes, and he shall answer-^None. 
His warfare is within. There unfatigu'd 
His fervent spirit labours. There he fights, 
And there obtains fresh triumphs o'er himself, 
And never withering wreaths, compar'd with which 
The laurels that a Caesar reaps are weeds. 
Perhaps the self-approving haughty world, 
That as she sweeps him with her whistling silks, 
c 4 
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Scarce deigns to notioe him, or» if she see. 
Deems him a cypher in the works of God, 
Receives advantage from his noiseless hours. 
Of which she little dreams. Perhaps she owes 
Her sunshine and her rain, her hlooraing spring 
And plenteous harvest, to the pra)r'r he makes,. 
When, Isaac like, the solitary saint 
Walks forth to meditate at even-tide, 
And think on her, who thinks not for herself. 
Forgive him, then, thou bustler in concerns 
Of little worth, an idler in the best. 
If, author of no mischief and some good. 
He seek his proper happiness by means 
That may advance, but cjinnot hinder, thine. 
Nor, though he tread the secret path of life. 
Engage no notice, and enjoy much ease. 
Account him an incumbrance on the state. 
Receiving benefits, and rend'ring none. 
His sphere though humble, if that humble sphere 
Shine with his fair example, and though small 
His influence, if that influence all be spent 
In soothing sorrow and in quenching strife, 
In aiding helpless indigence, in works 
From which «t least a grateful few derive 
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Some taste of comfort iiv & world of wo. 
Then let die supercilious great confess 
He serves his country, recompenses well 
The state, beneath the shadow of whose vine 
He sits secure, and in the scale of life 
Holds no ignoble, though a slighted, place. 
The man, whose virtues are more felt than seen, 
IVIust drop inieed the hope of public praise ; 
But he may boast what few that win it can — 
That, if his country stand not by his skill. 
At least his follies have not wrought her fall. 
Polite refinement offers hira in vain 
Her golden tube, through which a sensual world 
Draws gross impurity, and likes it well. 
The neat conveyance hidii^ all th' offence. 
Not th^t he peevishly rejects a mode 
Because that world adopts it. If it bear 
The stamp and clear impression of good sense, 
And be not costly more than of true worth, 
He puts it on, and, for decorum sake, 
Can wear it e'en as gracefully as she. 
She judges of refinement by the eye, 
He by the test of conscience, and a heart 
Not soon deceived ; aware that what is base 
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No polish can make sterling ; and that vice. 

Though well perfum'd and elegantly dress'd, 

Like an unburied carcase trick'd with flow'rs. 

Is but a gamish*d nuisance, fitter far 

For cleanly riddance than for fair attire. 

So life glides smoothly and by stealth away, 

JMore golden than that age of fabled gold 

Renown'd in ancient song; not vex'd with care 

Or stain'd Avith guilt, benificent, approv'd 

Of God and man, and peaceful in its end. 

So glide my life a\vay ! and so at last, 

My share of duties decently fulfilled, 

May some disease, not tardy to perform 

Its destin'd office, yet with gentle stroke, 

Dismiss me, weary, to a safe retreat 

Beneath the turf that I have often trod. 

It shall not grieve me,<hen, that once, when calFd 

To dress a Sofa with the flowVs of verse, 

I play'd awhile, obedient to the fair. 

With that light task ; but soon, to please her more 

Whom flow'rs alone I knew would little please. 

Let fall th' unfinished wreath, and rov'd for fruit ; 

Rov'd far, and gathered much : some harsh, 'tis true* 

Pick'd from the thorns and briers of reproof, 
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But wholesome, well-digested ; grateful some 
To palates that can taste immortal truth ; 
Insipid else, and sure to be despis'd. 
But all is in his hand whose praise , I seek'. 
In vain the poet sings, and the world hears, 
If he regard not, though divine the theme. 
'Tis not in artful measures, in the chime 
jAnd idle tinkling of a minstrel's lyre, 
To charm his ear, whose eye is on the heart ; 
Whose frown can disappoint the proudest straii;^ 
Whose approbation — ^prosper even mine* 
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And that one season an eternal spnng. 

The garden fears no blight, and needs no fencer 

For there is none to covet, all are fiill. 

The lion, and the libbard, and the bear, 

G raze with the fearless flocks ; all bask at noon 

Together, or all gambol in the shade 

Of the same grove, and drink one common stream. 

Antipathies are none. Ko foe to maa 

Lurks in the serpent now :' the mother sees. 

And smiles to see, her infant's playful hand 

Stretch'd forth to dally with the crested worm, 

To stroke his azure neck, or to receive 

The lambent homage of his arrowy tongue. 

All creatures worship man, and all mankind 

One Lord, one Father. Error has no place : 

That creeping pestilence is driv'n away ; 

The breath of heav'n lias chas'd it. In the heart 

No pas.sion touches a discordant string. 

But all is harmony and love. Disease 

Is not : the pure and uncontam'nate blood 

Holds its due course, nor fears tlie frost of age. 

One song employs aH nations; and all cry, 

" Worthy the Lamb, for he was slain for us I" 

The dwellers in the vales and on the rocks 
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Shout to each other, and the mountain tops 
From distant mountains catch the flying joy; 
Till, nation after nation taught the strain, 
Earth rolls the rapturous hosanna round. 
Behold the measure of the promise fiU'd ; 
See Salem built, the labour of a God ! 
Bright as a sun the sacred city shines; 
All kingdoms and all princes of .the earth* 
Flock to that light ; the glory of all lands 
Flows into her; unbounded is her joy, 
And endless her increase. Thy rams are there, 
^Nebaioth, and the flocks of Kedar there; 
The looms of Ormus, and the mines of Ind, 
And Saba's spicy groves, pay tribute there. 
Praise is in all her gates : upon- her walls. 
And in her streets, and in her spacious courts, . 
Is heard salvation. Eastern Java there 
Kneels with the native of the farthest west; 
And ^Ethiopia spreads abroad the hand,. 
And worships. Her report has traveird forth 

* NeBaioth and Kedar, the sons of Ishmael, and progeni- 
tors of the Arabs, in the prophetic scripture here alluded to, 
may be reasonably considered as representatives of the Gen- 
tiles at larger 
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Into all land*. From et'ry clime they come 
To see thy beauty and to share thy joy, 
O Sion I an assembly s«cli as ea^ 
Saw never, such as Hcav'n stoops down to see. 

Come then, and, added to thy many crowns. 
Receive yet one, the crown of all the earth, 
Thou who alone art worthy ! It was thine 
By ancient co\ enant, ere nature's brrth ; 
And thou hast noade it thine by purchase since. 
And overpaid its value with thy blood. 
Thy saints proclaim the king; and in their hearts 
Thy title is engraven with a pen 
Dipt in the fountain of eternal love. 
Thy saints proclaim the king; ^aidt thy delay 
Gives courage to their foes, \^ho, could they see 
The dawn of thy last advent, long-desir'd, 
AVould creep into the bowels of the hills, 
And flee for^ftfety to the felling rocks. 
The very spirit oi the world is ti/d 
Of its own taunting question, ask'd so long, 
*' Where is the promise of your Lord's approach?'' 
The infidel has shot his bolts^ away, ^ 

Till, his exhausted qiiiyej yielding none, ^51!^ 
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He gleans the blunted sl^afts that have recoird. 
And aime them aC the shield ^ truth again. 
The veil is rent, rent too by priestly haodsi 
That hides divinity from mortal eyes; 
And all the mysteries to faith propos'dy 
Insult^i and traduc'd, are cast asi,de^ t 
As useless, to the moles and to the bats* 
Tliey now are de«nM the fiiithfiil, and are prais'd^ 
Who, constant only in rejecting thee, , .'. ^ . / 
Deny thy Godhead with a martyr's zeal, 
And quit their office for their error's sake. 
BUnd, and in love with darkness ! yet ev'n these 
Worthy, compared with sycophants, who kneel 
Thy name adoring, and then preach the man ! 
So fares thy church. But how thy church may fare 
The world takes little thought. Who will may 

preach. 
And what they will. All pastors are alike 
To wand'ring sheep, resolv'd to follow none. 
Two gods divide them all — Pleasure and Gain: 
For these they live, they sacrifice to these, 
And in their service wage perpetual war 
With conscience and with thee. Lust in their hearts, 
And Ihischief in their hands, they roam the earth 

D 
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To prey upon each other; stubborn, fierce, 
High-minded, foaming out their own disgrace. 
Thy prophets speak of such ; and, noting down 
The features of the last degen'rate times, 
Exhibit ev'ry lineament of these. 
Come then, and, added to thy many crowns^ 
Receive yet one, as radiant as the rest, 
Due to thy last and most effectual work. 
Thy word fulfiU'd, the conquest of a world! 
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THE 

PATRIOT HERO. 

Let laurels, drench'd in pure Parnassian dews. 
Reward his mem'ry, dear to ev'ry muse, 
Who, with a courage of unshaken root. 
In honour's field advancing his finn foot, 
Plants it upon the line that justice draws, 
And will prevail or perish in her cause. 
Tis to the virtues of such men, man owes 
His portion in the good that heaven bestows* 
And, when recording history displays 
Feats of renown, though wrought in ancient days, 
Tells of a few stout hearts that fought and died 
Where duty plac'd them, at their country's side j 
The man that is not mov'd with what he reads. 
That takes not fire at their heroic deeds, 
Unworthy of the blessings of the brave, 
h base in kind, and born to be a slave» 
D 2 
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THE 



KINGLY OFFICE. 



I PITY kings whom worship waits upon, 
Obsequious, from the cradle to the throne ; 
Before whose infant eyes the flatterer bows, 
And binds a wreath about their baby brows; 
Whom education stiffens into state, 
And death awakens from that dream too late* 
Oh ! if servility, with supple knees, 
"Whose trade it is to smile, to crouch, to please | 
If smooth dissimulation, skill'd to grace 
A devil's purpose with an angel's fece ; 
If smiling peeresses and simp'ring peers. 
Encompassing his throne a few short years ; 
If the g)lt carriage and the pamper'd steed. 
That wants no driving, and disdains the lead ;. 
If guards, ipechanicaJly form'd in ranks, 
Playing, at Jbeat of drum, their martial pranks. 
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Should%ing and standing as if stuck to 8tone> 
While condescending majesty looks on; 
If monarchy consist in such base things, 
Sighitig, 1 say again, I pity kings ! 

To be suspected, thwarted, and withstood, 
Ev'n when he labours for his country's good ; 
To see a band, called patriot, for no cause. 
But that, they catch at popular applause. 
Careless of all th' anxiety he feels, 
Hook disappointment on the public wheels ; 
With all their flippant fluency of tongue, 
Most confident, when palpably most wrong; 
If this be kingly, then fiEijrewell for me 
All kingship; and may I be poor and free! 

To be the Table Talk of clubs up stairs, 
To which th' unwash'd artificer repairs, 
T indulge his genius after long fatigue. 
By diving into cabinet intrigue ; 
(For what ^ings deem a toil, as well they may, 
To him is relaxation and mere play) 
To win no praise whea well-wrought plans pre- 
vail. 
But to be rudely qeosur^d when they fail; 
D 3 
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To doubt the love his fiiv'rites may pretend. 
And in reality to find no friend; 
If he indulge a cultivated taste, 
His gairries with the works of art well grac'd. 
To hear it call'd esitravagance and waste; 
If these attendants, and if such as these. 
Must follow royalty, then welcome ease ; 
However humble and confin'd the sphere, 
Happy the state that has not these to fear. 
Oh ! bright occasions of dispensing good. 
How seldom us'd, how little understood ! 
To pour in virtue's lap her just reward, 
Keep >nce restrain'd behind a double guard ; 
To quell the faction that affronts the throne 
By silent magnanimity alone; 
To nurse with tender care the thriving arts. 
Watch ev'ry beam philosophy imparts; 
To give religion her unbridled scope, 
Nor judge by statute a believer's hope; 
With close fidelity and love unfeign'd. 
To keep the matrimonial bond unstain'd; 
Covetous only of a virtuous praise; 
IJis life a lesson to the land he sways> 
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To touch the sword with conscientious awe, 
Nor draw it but when duty bids him draw; 
To sheath it in the peace-restoring close 
With joy beyond what nctory bestows; 
Blest country, where these kingly glories shine ! 
Blest England, if this happiness be thine ! 

A. Giiard what you say ; the patriotic tribe 
Will sneer and charge you with a bribe. — B. A bribe ? 
The worth of his three kingdoms I defy, 
To lure me to the baseness of a lie. 
And, of all lies, (be that one poet's boast) 
The lie that flatters I abhor the most. 
Those arts be their's who hate his gentle reign. 
But he that loves him 'has no need to feign. 

Oh, place me in some heav'n-protected isle. 
Where peace, and equity, and freedom smile ; 
Where no volcano pours his fiery flood, 
No crested warrior dips his plume in blood ; 
AVhere pow'r secures what industry has won; 
AV^here to succeed is not to be undone; 
A land that distant tyrants hate in vain. 
In Britain's isle, beneath a George's reign ! 
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t MAN A FREE AGENT. 

PLACD for his trial on this bustling stage. 

From thoughtless youth to ruminating age. 

Free in his will to choose or to refuse, 

Man may improve the crisis, or abuse; 

Else, on the fatalist's unrighteous plan. 

Say, to what bar amenable were man ? 

With nought in charge, he could betray no trust ; 

And, if he fell, would iskil because he must ; 

If love rewai:d hkn, or if vengeance strike, 

His ^ompense is both unjust alike. 

Divine authority wkhin his .breast 

Bri^p ev'ry thou^t, word, action, to the test j 

War^is him or prompts, a^roves him or restrains^ 

As reason, or as passion, tak«s the reins. 

Heav'n from above, aiid <;onscience from within. 

Cries ;iA his startled ear-*-Abstain from sin I 

The world ground solicits his desire, 

And kindles in his sdul a treachVous fire ; 

While, all his purposes and ste|)s to guard. 

Peace follows virtue, as its sure reward ; 

And pleasure brings as surely in her train 

Beraorse, and sorrow, and vindictive pajiiw 
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NOVELS. 



Ye writers of what none with safety reacis, 
Footing it in the dance that fancy leads : 
Ye novelists, who mar what ye would mend, 
Sniv'ling and driv'ling folly without end; 
Whose corresponding misses fill the ream 
With sentimental frippery and dream, 
Caught in a delicate soft silken net 
By some lewd earl, or rake-hell baronet: 
Ye pimps, who, under virtue's fair pretence. 
Steal to the closet of young innocence, 
And teach her, unexpencnc'd yet and green, 
To scribble as you scribbled at fifteen; 
Who, kindling a combustion of desire. 
With some c<^d moral think to quench the fire; 
Though all your engineeving proves in vain, 
The dribbling stream ne'er puts it out again : 
Oh that a verse had pow'r, and could command 
Far, far away, these flesh-flies of the land; 
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Who fasten without mercy on the fair, 
And suck, and leave a craving maggot there* 
Ilowe'er disguis'd th' i^nflammatory tale, 
And cover'd with a fine-spun specious veil ; 
Such writers, and such readers, owe the gust 
And relish of fheir pleasure all to lust. 
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THE PRESS. 

How shall I speak thee, or thy pow'r address^ 

Thou god of our idolatry, the press ? 

By thee, religion, liberty, and laws, 

Exert their influence, and advance thetr cause ; 

By thee, worse plagues' than Pharaoh's land befel, 

Diffus*d, make earth the vestibule of hell ; 

Thou fountain, .at which drink the good and wise; 

Thou ever-bubbling spring of endless lies ; 

Like Eden's dread probationary tree. 

Knowledge of good jand evil is from thee. 
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MODERN 
SCEPTICS. 

1\0 wild enthusiast ever yet eould fest 

Till half mankind were like himself possess'd. 

Philosophers, who darken and put out ■ 

Eternal truth by everlasting doubt; 

Church quacks, with passions under no command. 

Who fill the world with doctrines contraband, 

Discov'rers of they know not what, confin'd 

Within no bounds — the blind that lead the blind ; 

To streams of popular opinion drawn, 

Deposit in those shallows. aU their spawn. 

The wriggling fry soon fill the creeks around, 

Pois'ning the waters where their swarms abound. 

Scorn'd by the nobler tenants of the flood. 

Minnows and gudgeons gorge th' unwholesome food. 

The propagated myriads spread so fast, 

E'en Leuwenhoech himself would stand aghast, 

Employd to calculate th' enormous sum. 

And own his crab-computing pow'rs overcome. 
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Is this hyperbole ? The world well known, 
Your sober thoughts will hardly find it one. 

Fresh confidence the speculatist takes 
From ev'ry hair-brain'd proselyte he makes ; 
And therefore prints : himself but half deceiv'd. 
Till others have the soothing tale believ'd. 
Hence comment after comment, ?pun as fine 
As bloated spiders draw the flimsy line : 
Hence the same word, that bids our lusts obey. 
Is misapplied to sanctify their sway. 
If stubborn Greek refuse to be his friend, 
Hebrew or Syriac shall be forc'd to bend : 
If languages and copies all cry, No— 
Spmebody prov'd it centuries ago. 
Like trout pursued, the critic, in despair, 
Darts to the mud, and finds his safety there. 

Patient of contradiction, as a child 
Affable, humble, diffident, and mild ; 
Such was Sir Isaac, and such Boylo and Locktf : 
Your blund'rer is as sturdy as a rock. 
The creature is so sure to kick and bite, 
A muleteer's the man to set him right. 
First appetite enlists him truth's sworn foe, 
Then obstinate self-will confirms him so. 
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Tell him he wanders ; that his error leads 
To fatal ills ; that, though the path he tread» 
Be fiow'ry, and he see no cause of fear, 
Death and the pains of hell attend him there ; 
In vain ; the slave of arrogance and pride. 
He has no hearing on the prudent side. 
His still refuted quirks he still repeats ; 
New-rais*d objections with new cobbles meets; 
Till^ sinking m the quicksand he defends, 
He dies disputing, and the contest ends— - 
But not the mischiefs ; they, still left behind^ 
Like thistle-seeds, are sown by ev'ry wind. 

Thus men go wrong with an ingenious skill ; 
Bend the straight rule to their own crooked will ;. 
And, with a clear and shining lamp supplied. 
First put it out, then take it for a guide. 
Halting on crutches of unequal size ; 
One leg by truth supported, one by lies ; 
They sidle to the goal with awkward pace^ 
Secure of nothing — ^but to lose the race. 

Faults in the life breed errors in the brain; 
And these, reciprocally, those again. 
The mind and conduct mutually imprint 
4nd stamp their image in each other's miatr:^ 
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Each, sire and dam of an infernal race. 
Begetting and conceiving all that's base. 

Hear the just law — the judgment of the skies ^ 
He that hates truth shall be the dupe of lies : 
And he that will be cheated to the last, 
Delusions, strong as hell, shall bind him fast. 
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TRUE GAIETY. 

Whom call we gay ? That honour has been fong 
The boast of mere pretenders to the name. 
The innocent are gay — the lark is gay, 
That dries his feathers, saturate with dew, 
Beneath the rosy cloud, while yet the beams 
Of day-spring overshoot his humble nest. 
The peasant too, a witness of his song. 
Himself a songster, is as gay as he. 
But save me from the gaiety of those 
Whose head-aches nail them to a noon-day bed ; 
And save me too from their's, whose haggard eyes 
Flash desperation, and betray their pangs 
For property stripp'd off by cruel chance ; 
From gaiety that fills the bones with pain, 
The mouth with blasphemy, the heart with wo. 
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CITIES 

CHARACTERIZED. 

J3UT, though true worth and virtue in the mild 

And genial soil of cultivated life 

Thrive most, and may perhaps thrive only there, 

Yet not in cities oft: in proud and gay 

And gain-devoted cities. Thither flow, 

As to a common and most noisome sew'r, 

The dregs and feculence of ev'ry land. 

In cities foul example on most minds 

Begets its likeness. Rank abundance breeds 

In gross and pamper'd cities sloth and lust. 

And wantonness and gluttonous excess. 

In cities vice is hidden with most ease, 

Or seen with least reproach ; and virtue, taught 

% frequent lapse, can hope no triumph there 

Beyond th' achievement of successful flight. 

I do confess them nurs'ries of the arts. 

In which they flourish most ; where, in the beams 

Of warm encouragement, and in the eye 

E 
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Of public note, they reach their perfect size. 
Such London is, by taste and wealth proclaimed 
The fairest capital of all the world, 
By riot and incontinence the worst. 

Oh thou, resort and mart of all the earth, 
Chequered with all complexions of mankind. 
And spotted with all crimes ; in whom I see 
Much that I love, and more that I admire. 
And all that I abhor; thou freckled fair, 
That pleasest and yet shock'st me, I can laugh 
And I can weep, can hope, and can despond. 
Feel wrath and pity, when I think on thee ! 
Ten righteous would have sav'd a city onqe, 
And thou hast many righteous.-r-Well for thi 
That salt preserves thee ; more corrupted else, 
And therefore more obnoxious, at this hour 
Than Sodom in her day had pow'r to be, 
For whom God heard his Abr'am plead in vain< 
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RURAL LIFE 
PREFERRED. 

God made the country, and man made the towjj : 
What wonder then that health and virtue, gifts 
That can alone make sweet the bitter draught 
That life holds out to all, should most abound 
And least be threatened in the iiel^ and groves ? 
Possess ye, therefore, ye, who, born about 
In chariots and sedans, know no fatigue 
But that of idleness, and taste no scenes 
But such as art contrives, possess ye still 
Your element; there only can ye shine; 
There only minds like your's can do no harm. 
Our groves were planted to console at noon 
The pensive wand'rer in their shades. At eve 
The moon-beam, sliding softly in between 
The sleeping leaves, is all the light they wish, 
Birds warbling all the music. We can spare 
The splendour of your lamps ; they but eclipse 
Our softer satellite. Your songs confound 
E 2 
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Our more harmonious notes : the thrush departs 
Scar'd, and th' offended nightingale is mute. 
There is a public mischief in your mirth; 
It plagues your country. Folly such as your's, 
Grac'd with a sword, and worthier of a fan, 
Has made, what enemies could ne'er have done. 
Our arch of empire, stedfast but for you, 
A mutilated structure, soon to fall. 
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MORAL 

REFLECTIONS, 

Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumour of oppression and deceit. 
Of unsuccessful or successful war, 
Might never reach me more. My ear is pain'd, 
My soul is sick, with ev'ry day's report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is fiU'd. 
There is no flesh in man's obdurate heart. 
It does not feel for man; the nat'ral bond 
Of brotherhood is sever'd as^he flax 
That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 
He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 
Not coloured like his own ; and, having pow'r 
T' enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 
Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. Mountains interpos'd 
E 3 
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Make enemies of nations, who had else, 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one. 
Thus man devotes his brother, and destroys ; 
And, worse than all, and most to be deplor'd, 
As human nature's broadest, foulest blot. 
Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat 
With stripes, that mercy, with a bleeding heart, 
Weeps when she sees inflicted on a beast. 
Then what is man ? And what man, seeing this. 
And having human feelings, -does not blush, 
And hang his head, to think himself a man ? 
I would not have a slave to till my ground, 
To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 
And tremble when I awake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever earned. 
No : dear as fVeedon^, and in my heart's 
Just estimation pri/d above all price, 
I had much rather be myself the slave. 
And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him. 
We have no slaves at home. — Then why abroad ? 
And they themselves, once ferried o'er the wave 
That parts us, are emancipate and loos'd. 
Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their lungs 
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Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 
They touch our country, and their shackles fall. 
That's noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Spread it then, 
And let it circulate through ev'ry vein 
Of all your empire; that where Britain's pow'r 
Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too. 

Sure there is need of social intercourse, 
Benevolence, and peace, and mutual aid, 
Between the nations, in a world that seems 
To toll the death-bell of its own decease, 
And by the voice of all its elements 
To preach the gen'ral doom.* When were the winds 
Let slip with such a warrant to destroy ? 
When did the waves so haughtily o'erleap 
Their ancient barriers, deluging the dry ? 
Fires from beneath, and meteors f from above, 
Portentous, unexampled, unexplained, 
Have kindled beacons in the skies; and th' old 

* Alluding to the calamities at Jamaica. 

t August 18, 1783. 

£ 4 
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And crazy earth has had her shaking fits 
More frequent, and foregone her usual rest. 
Is it a time to wrangle, when the props 
And pillars of our planet seem to fail, 
And Nature* with a dim and sickly eye 
To wait the close of all ? — 

Happy the man who sees a God employed 
In all the good and ill that chequer life ! 
Resolving all events, with their effects 
And manifold results, into the will 
And arbitration wise of the Supreme. 
Did not his eye rule all things, and intend 
The least of our concerns (since from the least 
The greatest oft originate); could chance 
Find place in his dominion, or dispose 
One lawless particle to thwart his plan; 
Then God might be surpris'd, and unforeseen 
Contingcnce might alarm bim, and disturb 
The smooth and equal course of his affairs. 

•Alluding to the fog that covered both Europe and Asia 
during the whole summer of 1783. 
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This truth philosophy, though eagle-ey'd 

In nature's tendencies, oft overlooks ; 

And, having found his instrument, forgets, 

Or disregards, or, more presumptuous still. 

Denies the pow'r that wields it. God proclaims 

His hot displeasure against foolish men 

That live an atheist life : involves the heav'n 

In tempests ; quits his grasp upon the winds. 

And gives them all tbeir fury ; bids a plague 

Kindle a fiery boil upon the skin. 

And putrify the breath of blooming health. 

He calls for famine, and the meagre fiend 

Blows mildew from between his shrivel'd lips, 

And taints the golden car. He springs his mines. 

And desolates a nation at a blast. 

Forth steps the spruce philosopher, and telk 

Of homogeneal and discordant springs 

And principles ; of causes, how they work 

By necessary laws their sure effects ; 

Of action and re-action. He has found 

The source of the disease that nature feels, 

And bids the world take heart and banish fear. 

Thou fool ! will thy discovery of the cause 
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Suspend th* effect, or heal H ? Has not God 
Still wrought by means since first he made the 

world ? 
And did he not of old employ his means 
To drown it ? What is his creation kss 
Than a capacious reser>-oir of means 
Forra'd for his use, and ready at his will ? 
Go, dress thine eyes with eye-salve ; ask of him, 
Or ask of whomsoever he has taught; 
And learn, though late, the genuine cause of all. 
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ENGLAND. 

England, with all thy faults, I love thee 

still— 
My country ! and, while yet a nook is left 
Where English minds and manners may be found, 
Shall be constrained to love thee. Though thy 

clime 
Be fickle, and thy year most part deform'd 
With dripping rains, or withered by a frost, 
I would not yet exchange thy sullen skies. 
And fields without a flow'r, for warmer Prance 
With all her vines ; nor for Ausonia's groves 
Of golden fruitage, and her myrtle bow'rs. 
To shake thy senate, and from heights sublime 
Of patriot eloquence to flash down fire 
Upon thy foes, was never meant my task : 
But I can feel thy fortunes, and partake 
Thy joys and sorrows, with as true a heart 
As any thund'rer there. And I can feel 
Thy follies too; and with a just disdain 
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FrowH at effeminates, whose very looks 
Reflect dishonour on the land I love. 
How, in the name of soldership and sense, 
Should England prosper, when such things, as 

smooth 
And tender as a girl, all essenc'd o'er 
With odours, and as profligate as sweet; 
Who sell their laurel for a myrtle wreath. 
And love when they should fight; when such as 

these 
Presume to lay their hand upon the ark 
Of her magnificent and awful cause ? 
Time was when it was praise and boast enough 
In ev*ry clime, and travel where we might, 
That we were born her children. Praise enough 
To fill th' ambition of a private man, 
That Chatham's language was his mother tongue, 
And Wolfe's great name compatriot with his own. 
Farewell those honours, and farewell with them 
The hope of such hereafter ! They have fallen 
Each in his field of glory ; one in arms. 
And one in council — Wolfe upon the lap 
Of smiling victory that moment won, 
And Chatham heart-sick of his country's shame i 
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They made us many soldiers. Chatham, still 
Consulting England's happiness at home, 
Secur'd it by an unforgiving frown, 
If any wrong'd her. Wolfe, where'er he fought, 
Put so much of his heart into his act, 
That his example had a magnet's force. 
And all were swift to follow whom all lov'd. 
Those siins are set. Oh, rise some other such ! 
Or all that we have left is empty talk 
Of old achievements, and despair of new. 

Now hoist the sail, and let the streamers float 
Upon the wanton breezes. Strew the deck 
With lavender, and sprinkle liquid sweets, 
That no rude savour maritime invade 
The nose of nice nobility ! Breathe soft, 
Ye Clarionets ; and softer still, ye flutes ; 
That winds and waters, lull'd by magic sounds. 
May bear us smoothly to the Gallic shore! 
True, we have lost an empire — let it pass. 
True, we may thank the perfidy of France, 
That pick'd the jewel out of England's crown, 
With all the cunning of an envious shrew. 
And let that pass — 'twas but a trick of state! 
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A brave man knows no malice, but at once 
Forgets in peace the injuries of war, 
And gives his direst foe a friend's embrace. 
And, shan^'d as we have been, to th' very beard 
Brav'd and defied, an(} in our own sea prov'^ 
Too weak for those decisive blows that opcp 
Ensur'd us mastery the^e, we ypt retain 
Some small pre-eminence ; we justly boas^ 
At least superior jockcyship, ^nd clai^i 
The honours of the turf s^ 3,11 our own ! 
Go, then, well worthy of the praise ye seek, 
And show the shame ye might conceal at home 
In foreign eyes ! — be grooms, and win the pl^te^ 
Where opce your nobler fatHeriwon a crown L 
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PLEASURES 
OF DOMESTIC PEACE. 

Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of Paradise that hast survived the fall ! 
Though few now taste thee unimpaired and pure, 
Or, tasting, long enjoy thee ; too infirm, 
Or too incautious, to preserve thy sweets 
Unmixt with drops of bitter, which neglect 
Or temper sheds into thy crystal cup. 
Thou art the nurse of virtue — in thine arms 
She smiles, appearing, as in truth she is, 
Heav'n-born, and destined to the skies again. 
Thou art not knpwn where pleasure is ador'd,. 
That reeling goddess with the zoneless waist 
And wand'ring eyes, still leaning on the arm 
Of novelty, her fickle frail support ; 
For thou art meek and constant, hating change. 
And finding, in the calm of truth-tried love, 
Joys that her stormy raptures never )deld. 
Forsaking thee, what shipwreck have we mad© 
Of honour, dignity, and fiair renown ! 
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THE 

ADULTRESS. 

1 H' adultress ! what a theme for angry verse ! 
What provocation to th' indignant heart 
That feels for injured love ! but I disdain 
The nauseous task to paint her as she is. 
Cruel, abandoned, glorying in her shame ! 
No : — let her pass, and, chariotted along 
In guilty splendour, shake the public ways; 
The frequency of crimes has washed them white ! 
And verse of mine shall never brand the wretch, 
Whom matrons now, of character unsmirch'd, 
And chaste themselves, are not asham'd to own. 
Virtue and vice had boundaries in old time. 
Not to be pass'd: and she, that had renounced 
Her sex's honour, was renounc'd herself 
By all that prized it ; not for prud'ry's sake, 
But dignity's, resentful of the wrong. 
'Twas hard, perhaps, on here and there a waif, 
Desirous to return, and not received; 
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But was an wholesome rigour in the main, 
And taught th' unblemish'd to preserve with care 
That purity, whose loss was loss of all. 
Men, too, were nice in honour in those days. 
And judg'd offenders wclk Then he that sharped, 
And pockettexl a prize by fraud obtained, 
Was mark'd and shunn'd as odious. He that sold 
His country, or was slack when she required 
His ev'ry nerve in action and at stretch, 
Paid, with the bipod that he had basely spar'd* 
The price of his default B«t now*— yes, now 
We are become so candid and so fair, 
4^ lib'rai in construction, and so rich * 
In Christian charity^ (good^natur'd age!) 
That they are safe, sinners of either sex. 
Transgress what laws they may. Well drcss'd, 

well brcd,- 
Well equipag'd, is ticket good enou^ 
To pass us readily through ev'ry door. 
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THE VANITY 

Of OUR 

GENERAL PURSUITS* 

I SEE that all arc wand'rers, gone astray 
Each ip his own delusions ; they are lost 
In chase of fancied happiness, still woo'd 
And never won. Dream after dream ensues ; 
And still they dream that they shall still succeed, 
And still are disappointed. . Rings the world 
With the vain stir. I sum up half mankind. 
And add two thirds of the remaining half^ 
And find the total of their hopes and fears 
Dreams, empty dreams. The million flit as gay 
As if created only like the fly. 
That spreads his motley wings in th' eye of noon, 
To sport their season, and be seen no more. 
The rest are sober dreamers, grave and wise, 
And pregnant with discov'ries new and rare. 
Some write a narrative of wars, and feats 
Of heroes little known ;^ and call the rant 
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An history : describe the man, of whom 

His own coevals took but little note ; 

And paint his person, character, and views, 

As they had known hire from his mother's womb. 

They disentangle from the puzzled skein, 

In which obscurity has wrapp'd them up, 

The threads of politic and shrewd design, 

That ran through all his purposes, and charge 

His mind with meanings that he never had, 

Or, having, kept conceaFd, Some drill and bore 

The solid earth, and from the strata there 

Extract a register, by which we learn. 

That he who made it, and rcveal'd its date 

To Moses, was mistaken in its age. 

Some, more acute, and more industrious still. 

Contrive creation ; travel nature up 

To the sharp peak of her sublimest height. 

And tell us whence the stars ; why some are fix'd, 

And planetary some y what gave them first 

Rotation, from what fountain flow'd their light. 

Great contest follows,^ and much learned dust 

Involves the combatants; each claiming truth, 

And truth disclaiming both. And thus they spend 

The little wick of life's pbor shallow lamp. 

In playing tricks with nature, giving laws 
r 2 
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1o distant worlds, and trifling in their own* 
Is 't not a pity now, that tickling rheums 
Should ever tease the lungs and blear the sight 
Of oracles like tljese ? Great pity too, 
That, having wielded Ih' elements, and built 
A thousand systems, each in his own way. 
They should go out in fume, and be forgot ? 
Ah ! what is life thus spent? and wHat are they 
But frantic who thus spend it ? all for smoke — 
Eternity for bubbles, pro\'es at last 
A senseless bargain. When I see such games 
Play'd by the creatures of a pow'r who swears 
That he will judge the earth, and call the fool 
To a sharp reck'ning that has liv'd in vain ; ' 
And when I weigh this seeming wisdom well, 
And prove it in th* infallible result 
So hollow and so falsc-*-I feel my h^art 
Dissolve in pity, and account the learn'd, 
If this be learning, most of all deceived. 
Great crinies alarm the conscience, but it sleeps 
While thoughtful man is plausibly amus'd. 
Defend me, therefore, common sense, say I, 
From reveries so aios from the toil 
Of dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up ! 



God never meant that man should scale the 
hea/ns 
By strides of human wisdom. In his works. 
Though wond'rousy he commands us in his word 
To seek kirn rather, where his mercy shines. 
The mind indeed, enlightened from above, 
Views him in all; ascribes to the grand cause 
The grand effect ; acknowledges with joy 
His manner, and with rapture tastes his styles 
But never yet did philosophic tube/ 
That brings the planets home into the eye 
Of observation^ and discovers, else 
Not visible^ his family of worlds,^ 
Discover him that rules them ; such a veil 
Hangs over mortal eyes^ blind from the birth ^ 
And dark in things diviqe.^ FuU often, too, 
Our wayward intellect, the more we learn 
Of nature,^ overlooks her authoi more ; 
From instrumental causes proud to draw 
Conclusions retrograde, and mild mistake^ 
But if his^ word once teach us, shoot a ray 
Through all the heart's dark chambers, and revcali 
Truths undh»cem'd but by j:hat iioly light, 
Then all is plain; . Philosophy^ baptized 
la the pure fountain of eternal love, 
y 3 
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Has eyes indeed ; and, viewing all she sees 
As meant to indicate a God to man, 
Gives km his praise, and forfeits not her own* 
Learning has born such fruit in other days 
On all her branches : piety has found 
Friends in the friends of science, and true pray'r 
Has flow'd from lips wet with Castalian dews. 
Such was thy wisdom, Newton, childlike sage ! 
Sagacious reader of the works of God, 
And in his word sagacious. Such too thine, 
Milton, whoise genius had angelic wings, 
And fed on manna ! And such thine, in whom 
Our British Themis gloried with just cause, 
Immortal Hale ! for deep discernment prais'd. 
And sound integrity, not more than fam'd 
For sanctity of manners undefil'd. 

All flesh is grass, and all its glory fades 
Like the fair flow'r dishevell'd in the wind ; 
Riches have wings, and grandeur is a dream : 
The man we celebrate must find a tomb, 
And we that worship him ignoble graves. 
Nothing is proof against the gen'ral curse 
Of vanity, that seizes all below. 
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HUMANITY 

TO 

ANIMALS. 

Man scarce had ris'n, obedient to his call 
Who fonn'd him from the dust, his future grave. 
When he was crown'd as never king was since. 
God set the diadem upon his head, 
And angel choirs attended. Wondering stood 
The new-made monarch, while before him pass'd, 
I All happy, and all perfect in their kind, 
I The creatures, summoned from their various haunts 
j To see their sovereign, and confess his sway« 
I Vast was his empire, absolute his pow'r, 
' Or bounded only by a law, whose force 
'Twas his sublimest privilege to feel 
And own-^the law of universal love. 

I The heart is hard in nature, and unfit 

For human fellowship, as being void 
Of sympathy, and therefore dead alike 
t 4 
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To love and finendship hoik^ that is not plea^'cl 
With sight of animals enjoying lifie. 
Nor feek their happiness augment his own» 
The bounding fawn, that darts across the glade 
When none pursues, through mere delight of 

heart. 
And spirits buoyant with excess of glee;. 
The horse as wanton, and almost as fleets 
That skims the spacious meadow at full speedy 
Then stops and snorts, and, throwing h^ bis 

heels, 
Starts to the voluntary race again; 
The very kine that gambol at high noon,. 
The total herd receiving first from one 
That leads the dance a summons to be gay. 
Though wild their strange vagaries, and uncouth 
Their efforts, yet rcsoWd with one consent 
To give such act and utterance as they may 
To ecstacy too big to be suppress'd — 
These, and a thousand iinages of bliss, 
With which kind nature graces ev'ry scenc^ 
Where cruel man defeats not her design, 
Impart to the benevolent, who wish 
All that arc cs^able of pleasure pleas'd. 
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A far superior happiness to their's. 
The comfort of a reasonable joy. 

In measure, as by force of instinct drawn^ 
Or by necessity constrained, tbcy live 
Dependent upon man ; those in his fields, 
These at his crib, and some beneath his roof* 
They prove too often at how dear a rate 
He sells protection. — Witness at his foot 
The spaniel dying, for some venial fault, 
Uader dissection of the knotted scourge- 
Witness the patient ox, with stripes and yells* 
Driven to the slaughter, goaded, as he runs. 
To madness } while the savage at his heels 
Laugtis at the frantic suff'rer's fury, spent 
Upon the guiltless passenger overthrown. 
He, too, is witness,, noblest of the train 
That wait on man, the flight-performing horse : 
With unsuspecting readiness he takes 
His murd'rer on his back, and, push'd all day, 
With bieedii^ sides and flanks that heave for life^ 
To the far-distant goal, arrives and dies. 
So little mercy shows who needs so much t 
Poes law^ so jealous in the cause of maD> 
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Denounce no doom on the delinquent ? — None. 
He lives, and o'er His brimming beaker boasts 
(As if barbarity were high desert) 
Th' inglorious feat, and, clamorous in praise 
Of the poor brute, seems wisely to suppose 
The honours of his matchless horse his own ! 
But many a crime, deem'd innocent on earth. 
Is register^ in hcav'n ; and these, no doubt, 
Have each their record, with a curse annex'd. 
Man may dismiss compassion from his hearty 
But God will never. When he charg'd the Jew 
T' assist his foe's down-fallen beast to rise; 
And when the bush-exploring boy, that seiz'd 
The young, to let the parent bird go free ; 
Prov'd he not plainly that his meaner "works 
Are yet his care, and have an int'rest all, 
All, in the universal Father's love ? 
On Noah, and in him, on all niankind. 
The charter was conferred, by which we hold 
The flesh of animals in fee, and claim 
O'er all we feed on pow'r of life and death. 
But read the instrument, and mark it well: 
Th' oppression of a tyrannous control 
Can find no warrant there. Feed then, and yicW 
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Thanks for thy food. Carnivorous, through sin, 
Feed on the slain, but spare the living brute ! 

I would not enter on my list of friends 
(Though grac'd with polish'd manners and fine 

sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
An inadvertent step may crush the snail 
That crawls at evening in the public path ; 
But he that has humanity, forewarned, 
%ViU tread aside, and let the reptile live. 
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FASHIONABLE 
FRIENDSHIP. 

\\ HENCE comes it then, that in the wane of life^ 
Though nothing have occnrr'd to kindle ^fe, 
We find the friends we fancied wc had won. 
Though numVous once, reduced to few or none?. 
Can gohl grow wortlilcss that has stood the touch ? 
No— gold they sccmM, but they wcfc never such^ 

Horatio's servant once, with bow and cringe^ 
Swinging the paidour-door upon its hinge, 
Dreading a negative, and overaw'd 
Lest he should trespass, begg'd tto go- abroad. 
Go, fellow! — whither ?— turning short about—' 
Nay— stay at home — you're always going put. 
Tis but a step, si r^ just at the street's end.-— 
For what ? — An please you, sir, to see a friend.- 
A friend! Horatio cried, and scem'd to start- 
Yea marry shalt thou, and with all my heart.— 
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And fetch my cloak ; for, though the night be raw, 
ni see him too— the first I ever saw. 

I knew the man, and knew his nature mild, 
And was his plaything often when a child ; 
But somewhat at that moment pinch'd him close, 
Else he was seldom bitter or morose. 
Perhaps, his confidence just then betray 'd, 
His grief might prompt him with die speech he 

made ; 
Perhaps 'twas mere good-humour gave it birth, 
The harmless play of pleasantly and mirth. 
IloweVr it was, his language, in my mind, 
Bespoke at least a man that knew mankind* 
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THE POET. 

I KNOW the mind that feels indeed the fire 

The muse imparts, and can command the lyre^ 

Acts with a force, and kindles with a zeal, 

Whate'er the theme, that others never feeL 

If human woes her soft attention claim, 

A tender sympathy pervades the frame. 

She pours a sensibility divine 

Along the nerve of cv'ry feeling line. 

But, if a deed not tamely to be born 

Fire indignation and a sense of scom,^ 

The strings are swept with such a pow*r so loud, 

The storm -of music shakes th' astonished crowd. 

So, when remote futurity is brought 

Before the keen inquiry of her thought, 

A terrible sagacity informs 

The poet's heart; he looks to distant storms; 

He hears the thunder ere the tempest low'rs ; 

And, arm'd with strength surpassing human pow'rs, 

Seizes events as yet unknown to man, 

And darts his soul into the dawning plan.. 
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REFLECTIONS 



POETRY, 

vjIVE me the line that plows its stately course * 
Like a proud swan, conq'ring the stream by force ; 
That, like some cottage beauty, strikes the heart,. 
Qtute unindebted to the tricks of art. 
When labour and when dullness, club in hand. 
Like the two figures at St Dunstan's, stand, 
Beating alternately, in measur'd time. 
The clock-work tintinabulum of rhime, 
Exact and regular the sounds will be; 
But such mere quarter-strokes are not for me. 
From him who rears a poem lank and long, 
To him who strains his all into a song; 
Perhaps some bonny Caledonian air. 
All birks and braes, though he was never there; 
Or, having whelp'd a prologue with great pains, 
Feels himself spent, and fumbles for his brains;. 
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A prologue interdashM with many «t stroke— 

An art contriv'd to advertise a joke, 

So that the jest is clearly to be seen, 

Not in the words — but in the gap between: 

Planner is all in all, whate'er is writ, 

The substitute for genius, sense, and wit. 

To dally much with subjects mean and low> 
Proves that the mind is wieak, or mak<;s it so. 
Neglected talents rust into decay. 
And ev*ry effort ends in push-pin play. 
The man that means success, should soar above 
A soldier's feather, or a lady's glove ; 
Else, summoning the muse to such a theme. 
The fruit of all her labour is whipt-crcam. 

Nature, exerting an unwearied powV, 
Forms, opens, and gives scent to, evV}^ flow'r ; 
Spreads the fresh verdure of the field, and leads 
The dancing Naiads through the dewy meads : 
♦She fills profuse ten thousand little throats 
"With music, modulating all their notes ; 
And charms the woodland scenes, and wilcb 

unknown. 
With artless airs and concerts of her own; 



But seldom (as if fearful of expense) 
Vouchsafes to man a poet's just pretence— 
Fer\'ency, freedom, fluency of thought, 
Harmony, strength, words exquisitely sought ; 
Fancy, that fitmi the bow that span^ the sky, 
Brings colours, dipt in heav'n, that never die ; 
A sottl e9cfaalt«d i^bove eaM, a mind 
Skiir^ iXk tte ckuacten that £arm masikind; 
Aiul, « tbe sun i& n^a^ hemty dressed. 
Looks to the ^<Btw an! -torn the <kppkd east. 
And «iuks, «k«te«0r clouds may latarpose, 
£ve yel^hts mob >togms, its glomus ciotie ; 
An eye like bift -to^iTfttch eh« distent v^Dal ; 
Or, ere the «ii«lft «f i^orse begin to foU, 
Like hfslR»'slMHl iUmainating wf% 
On ev'ry «ew)e imd ttlbjectih suni0^^ 
Thus gracU, )he .mttn • asserts a foet^snamev 
And the moM ^^ittrluUy aiimfts the olaim. 
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GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 

Books, therefore, not the scandal of the shelves, 
In which lewd sensualists print out themselves; 
Nor those in which* the stage gives vice a blow, 
With what success let modern manners show ; 
Nor his who, for the bane of thousands borUj 
Built God a church, and laughM his word to scorn, 
Skilful alike to seem devout and just. 
And stab religion with a sly side-thrust; 
Nor those of leam'd philologists, who chase 
A panting syllable through time and space, 
Start it at home, and hunt it in the dark, 
To Gaul, to Greece, and into Noah's ark; 
But such as learning without false pretence, 
The friend of truth, th' associate of sound sense, 
And such as in the zeal of good design, 
Strong judgment lab'ring in the scripture mine, 
All such as manly and great souls produce^ 
Worthy to live, and i>f eternal use^ 
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Behold in these what leisure hours demand. 
Amusement and true knowledge hand in hand. 
Luxury gives the mind a childish cast, 
And while she polishes, perverts the taste; . 
Habits of close attention, thinking heads, 
Become-moi«e rare- as dissipation spreads, 
Till authors hear at length, one gen'ral cry, 
Tickle and entertain us, or we die. 
The loud demand, from year to year the same, 
Beggars invention and makes fancy lame. 
Till farce itseflf, most mournfully j^une, 
Calls for the kind assistance of a tune ; 
And novels (witness ev*ry month's review) 
Belie their name, and offer nothing new. 

' Of 

The mind, relaxing into needful sport, 

Should turn to writers of an abler sort. 

Whose wit well managed, and whose classic style^. 

<jive truth a lustre, and make wisdom smile. 
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SOME NAMES OF LITTLE NOTE 

ItlCORDlD IN THE BrOOlUtmJl BRlTAWUlCA. 

Oh, fond attempt lo^give m tkaitblese iet 
To names ignoble, Wttt to be^tngot! 
In vain, recorded ki liistoi4t fitigev 
They cotrtt the ftotice Of a ftlltfit Mgb : 
T||ose twink^tttiy lasttlJB Q€^«1tt^, 
Drop one by one froifi F%ii^ ^lettDig l^trtid ; 
Lethaean gulphs feotitv^tltem tettXiey fW, 
At^ dtfric iUbK^il:^ M)bti %l]iddd>s ^^m Mil. . 

So wht)ti a ctiilt^ aislfl^}^ ckildfto U^ 
Has burnt to tinder a stale last year's news, 
The flame extinct, he views the roving fire — 
There goes my lady, and there goes the squire, 
There goes the parson, oh ! illustrious spark. 
And there, scarce less illustrious, goes the clerk 1 
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NECB^SAftY TO ^I^LT«. 

BV CQ»mI^9% ftctnm all ^a^ is ^u.1|si^. 
ConstaQt TOt«lioii pf tk' uawie&ri^d whtftl 
That na(uie rid^ tipoo, <a«iAtaims her bcftllh. 
Her bMUty, W fertility. She dreads 
An instaiktV puaae^ and Uv^ but vlale sbe «eMa^ 
Its own xfswhtacy xtfhcids, the world. 
Winds fxem aU Quaxilc^QS agitate the air. 
And fit the ymi^ €itv^^\px V9e« 
Else noxioiii: ofi«Mb JVfWn fe*^ fW4 stc^mnat 
All feot m^ ft^'oing io^^l^, and are cleaWd 
By vcfltlm ^il4^ll«ti^P.: 9^' A t^q oak 
Thliff^ ]^ ^ ^^: c<mw^m (Kf the storm: 
He seems iM«ed im^piWt, and tq f<^l 
Th' iiAprwio^ qf thfi UaM with lurQud disdawi 
Frownii^, ^ if in hit u^^cp^»po^s ^rm 
He hfdd thf th^4l^: b^t the ^ooarch owes 
Jik fin» itahility tQ what h^ wwnsrT- 
More fijit bfilfiWi tbfi i9<m di$tMrb'4 fthoyo^ 
o 3 
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The law, by which all creatures else are bound, 
Binds man the lord of all. Himself derives 
No mean advantage from a kindred cause, 
From strenuousy toil his hours of sweetest ease. 
The sedentary stretch their lazy length 
When custom bids,, but no refreshment find, 
For none they need: the languid eye, the cheek 
Deserted of its bloom, the flaccid, shrank, 
And withered muscle, and the vapid soul. 
Reproach their ownef^ with that love of rest 
To which he forfeits ev'n the rest he loves. 
Not such th' alert and active. Measure- life 
By its true worth, the comforts it aiSbrds, 
And their's alone seems worthy of the name* 
Good health, and, its associate in most. 
Good temper ; spirits prompt to undertake, 
And not soon spent, though in an arduous task; 
The |x)w'rs of fancy and strong thought are their's; 
Ev'n age itself seems privileged in them, 
"With clear exemption from its own defects. 
A sparkling eye beneath a wrinkled front * 
The vet'ran shows, and, gracing a gray beard 
With youthful smiles, descends toward the grave.- 
Sprightly, and old almost without decay. 
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EARLY 

LOCAL ATTACHMENTS. 

* Be it a weakness, it deserves some praise ; 
We love the play-place of our early days— 
The scene is touching, and the heart is stone 
That feels not at that. sight, and feels at none. 
The wall on which we tried our graving skill, 
The very name we carv'd, subsisting still; 
The bench on which we sat while deep employ 'd, 
Though mangled, hack'd, and hew'd, not yet 

destroyed : 
The little ones, unbutton'd, glowing hot. 
Playing our games, and on the ^ry spot ; . 
As happy as we once> to kneel and draw 
The chalky ring, and knuckle down at taw; 
To pitch the ball into, the grounded hat, 
Or drive it devious with a dextVous pat— ■ 
The pleasing spectacle at once excites 
Such recollection of our own delights, 
That, yiewing it, we seem almost t' obtain 
Our innocent sweet simple years again. 
G 4 
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PRIVATE TUITION 

Oh, *tis ft si^t to be wifli joj p«n»'dl| 
By ail whom sentiment li«s not abtts*(); 
New-fangled sentiment, the boasted gmee 
Of those who never feel in the right place; 
A sight snrpass'd by none that we tan show, 
Though Vestris on one 1^ still shine below ; 
A father blest with an ingenious son-— 
Father, and friend, and tutor, ail in one. 
How ! — ^turn again to tales long since foigol, 
^sop, and Phaedrus, and the t«9t ^— Why not i 
He ^/nll not blush that has ft ibthor's heart. 
To takeUn childish plays a childish part; 
But h&om his sturdy back to any toy 
That youtl^ takes pleasure in, to ploase Us b^y: 
Then why k^ign into a stranger's hand 
A task as m^h within your own command. 
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That God and nature, and your int'rest too. 

Seem wkh one v<»ce to delegate to you ^ 

Wky hi^e a lodging in a house unknown, 

For one ffrhoae tead'rest thoughts all hover round 

your own } 
This seeead ivemkig, needkss as it is. 
How does it ko'r^ both your heart and his } 
Th' iadeated ttkky that loses day by day 
Notch after n<>tch, till all are smoothed away^ 
Bears witness, long ere his dismission come, 
Wth what intense desire he wants his hone. 
But, though ^ joys he hopes beneath your roof 
Bid &lr enough to answer in the proof, 
HarmlesB, and safe, and natural, as they are, 
A disappointment waits him even tliere : 
Arrived, he feels an unexpected change ; 
He blushes, hangs his head, is shy and strange. 
No longer takes, as once, with fearless ease, 
His fnv'i^te stand between his fair's knees. 
But seeks the eo^iet of some distant seat. 
And eyes ^ deer, and watches a retreat. 
And, least fkmiliar where he should be most. 
Feels aU bis hupj^est pri^le^ lost. 
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Alas, poor boy ! — the natural effect 

Of love by absence chill'd into respect. 

Say, what accorapUshraents, at school acquir'd, 

Brings he, to sweeten fruits so undesir'd ? 

Thou well deserv'st an alienated son, 

Unless thy conscious heart acknowledge— none ;^ 

None that, in thy domestic snug recess, 

He had not made his own with more address, 

Thoi;igh some perhaps that shock thy feeling mind, 

And better never learn'd, or left behind. 

Add too, that, thus estrang'd, thou can'st obtain^ 

By no kind arts his confidence again; 

That here begins with most that long complaint 

Of filial frankness lost, and love grown faint, 

Which, oft neglected in life's waning years,, 

A parent pours into regardless ears. 

Now look on him^ whose very voice in tone 
Just echoes thine, whose features are thine own. 
And stroke his polish*d cheek of purest red, 
And lay thine hand upon his flaxen head. 
And say — My boy, th* unwelcome hour is corner 
When thou, transplanted from thy genial home,. 
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jMust find a colder soil and bleaker air. 
And trust for fafety to a stranger's care ; 
Whatcbaracter, what turn thou wilt assume 
From constant converse with I know not whom ; 
Who there will court thy friendship, with what 

views, 
And, artless as thou art, whom thou wilt choose; 
Though much depends on what thy choice shall be. 
Is all chance-medley, and unknown>.to me.—- 
Can'st thou, the tear just tr-embling on thy hds, 
And while the dreadful risque foreseen forbids; 
Free, too, and under no constraining force, 
Unless the sway of custom warp thy course ; 
Lay such a stake upon the losing side, 
Merely to gratify so blind a guide ? 
Thou can'st not ! Nature, pulling at thine hearty 
Condemns th' unfatherly, th' imprudent part. 



i 



PAHtlira TIME ANTiCilATEa 

I &UAIX sot 9Sk Jb«A Jitm^M&ItQWMfttKt^ 
If bikb oon&bi^ate off no; 
'Tis ck»r tkat they wera ahi^>s tUs 
To hol4 discourse, at least, in itble; 
And ev'n tke olold, ^u> knows no hattoiv 
Than to inteiqpMt hy the kitery 
A story of a oodk and hull. 
Must have a mo9t uncommon tkulL 
It chanced then, o^ a winter^s day. 
But waim and t^ight, apd oairn as May* 
The btn^, conceiving a design 
To forestal sweet St. Valentine, 
In many an orchard, copse, and grove, 
Assembled on afifairs of love, 



* It was one of the whimsical speculations of this philoso* 
pher, that all fables which ascribe reason and speech to 
animals should be withheld fh>m children, as being only 
vehicles of deception. But what child was ever deceived by 
them, or can be, against the evidence of his senses? 
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And with ittiic^ twitter and nitdi chktter. 
Began Id ttghma the nitlter. 
At length a Bulfinch, who cotiki boast 
More years and wisdom tinm the nost, 
Entreated, op'niiig widehift beak, 
A moment's liberty to speak ; 
And, silence {hrbiidy enjoin'd. 
Delivered brieily tlrife'his'milid* 

My friends! be^cautious how ye treat 
The subject upon which we meet; 
I fear we shall have winter yet. 

A Finch, whose tongue kn^ bo ooEftroly 
With golden wing lind satin^poll, 
A last year's bird, who ne'et had tned 
What marmge 'means, thus pc^it replied* 

Methinks the .gentleman, <|uoth she, 
Opposite in the ap§Je-tree, 
By ilis ^ood will, w^ld k^ep us sti^ 
Till yonder heav'n and earth shall mii^r. 
Or (which is likelier jto befell) 
Till death extethninata us all. 
I marry without morevdo. 
My dear Dick Redd^pim-hat say you^ 
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Dick heard, and tweedling, oglinf^ bridling. 
Turning short round, strutting an4 sideling, 
Attested, glad, his approbation 
Of an immediate conjugation. 
Their sentiments so well express'd. 
Influenced mightily the rest. 
All pair'd, and each pair built, a nest. 

But though the birds were thus in haste, 
The leaves came on not quite so fast, 
And destiny, that sometimes bears 
An aspect stern on man's affairs, 
Not altogether smil'd on theirs. 
The wind, of late breath'd gently forth. 
Now shifted east and east by north. 
Bare trees and shrubs but ill, you know. 
Could shelter them from rain or snow ; 
Stepping into their nests, they paddled. 
Themselves were chill'd, their eggs were 

addled; 
Soon ev'ry father bird and mother 
Grew quarrelsome, and peeked each other. 
Parting without the least regret, 
iExcqpt that they had ever met. 
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And kam'd, in future, to be wiser. 
Than to neglect a good adviser. 

INSTRUCTION* 

Misses! the tale th?it I relate, 

This lesson seems to carry — 
Choose not alone a proper mate^ 

But proper time to marry. 



iiND OF THE FIRST PART, 



THE 

BEAUTIES 
DESCRIPTIVE AND PATHETIC. 

VAET IX. 



THE 

BEAUTIES 

or 

C O W P E R. 



PART II. 



MUSIC. 



HaRK! how it floats upon the dewy air! 
O what a dying, dying close was there! 
lis harmony from yon sequester'd bow'r. 
Sweet harmony, that sooths the midnight hour! 
Long ere the charioteer of day had run 
His morning course, th' enchantment was begun; 
And he shall gild yon mountain's height again, 
£re yet the pleasing toil becomes a pain. 
.K 2 
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CARDS. 

Oh the clear pleoBuro of tk« velvet plain. 
The painted tablets, dealt and dealt again. 
Cards, with what rapture, and the polish'd die, 
The yawning chasm of indolence, supply! 
Then to the dance, and make the sober moon 
Witness of joys that shim the sight of noon. 
Blame, cynic, if you can, quadrille or ball, 
The snug close party, or the splendid hall, 
Where night, down-stooping from her ebon throne, 
Views constellations brighter than her own. 
Tis innocent, and iMirttiksfs, and rtfkfd; 
The balm of care, ^jsioift of the mind. 
Innocent ! Oh, if venerable time 
Slain al the foot of pkasnre be no crime. 
Then, with his silver beard and magic wand. 
Let Conus rise archbishop of the land ; 
Let him your rubric and your feasts prescribe. 
Grand metropolitan of all the Uibe, 



X' 
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HOPE. 

See nature, ^y as when she first began. 
With smiles alluring her a4mirer man ; 
She spreads the morning over ^fistern hills ; 
Earth glitters with the drops the night distils; 
The sun, ohedi^it, at her call appears, 
To Aiqg his glorias o'er the robe she w^ars ; 
Banks cloth'd with How'rs, groves fiird wit^ 

sprightly sounds, 
The yellow tilth, green me^ids, rocks, rising groun^^, 
Streams edg'd with osiers, fattening ev'ry field 
Where'er they flow, now seen and now conceal'd ; 
From the blue rim where skies and mountains 

meet, 
Down to the very turf beneath thy feet. 
Ten thousand charms, that only fools despise, 
Or pride can look at with indiff' rent eyes, 
All speak one language, all with one sweet voice 
Cry to her universal realm. Rejoice I 
u S 
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Hope sets the stamp of vanity on all 
That men have deem'd substantial since the fall, 
Yet has the wond'rous virtue to educe 
From emptiness itself, a real use ; 
And, while she takes, as at a father^s hand, 
' What health and sober appetite demand. 
From fading good derives, with chymic art, 
That lasting happiness, a thankful heart. 
Hope, with uplifted foot set free from earth, 
Pants for the place of her ethereal birth. 
On steady wings sails through th' immense abyss. 
Plucks amaranthine joys from bow'rs of bliss. 
And crowns the soul, while yet a mourner here, 
With wreaths like those triumphant spirits wear. 
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GREENLAND. 



Oh, blest within th* enclosure of your rockl> 
Nor herds have ye to boast, nor bleating flocks; 
No fertilizing streams your fields divide. 
That show, reversM, the villas on their side; 
No groves have ye ; no cheerful sound of bird, 
"Or voice of turtle, in your land is heard; 
Nor grateful eglantine regales the smell 
Of those that walk at ev'ning where ye dwell : 
But winter, arm'd with terrours here unknown, 
Sits absolute on his unshaken throne; 
Piles up his stores amidst the frozen waste. 
And bids the mountains he has built stand fast; 
Beckons the legions of his storms away 
From happier scenes, to make your land a prey; 
Proclaims the soil a conquest he has won, 
And scorns to share it with the distant sun. 
— ^Yet truth is your's, remote, unenvied isle ! 
And peace, the genuine offspring of her smile; 
H ^ 



The pride of lettered ignomnce, that binds 
In chains of errour our accomplished minds, 
That decks^ with all the ^^Is^do^r of the true, 
A fiilse religion, is unknown to you. , 
Nature indeed vouchsafes, for our delight. 
The sweet vicissitudes of day and night; 
Soft airs and genial moisture feect and cheer 
Field, fruit, and j8ow'r,,and ev^y Gve^ture heie; 
But brighter beams, than his who iires the skies. 
Have risHi at lei^th on your admiring eyes. 
That shoot into your darkest caves the day. 
From which our nicer opticks tura away*. 



ADDRESS 
TO LIBERTY. 

OHy CQuld f worship aught beneath the skies 
That earth has seen, or fancy can devise, 
Thine altar, sacred liberty^ should stand. 
Built,, by no mercejuM^y vulgar h^nd, 
With irfLgTS^t tuFf» and 0ow'|6 as Dvild aad fair 
As ever dressed ^ b^nk^. ov scented suiumer air f 
Duly, as eve; qj\ the mounUiin's height 
The peep of sierniag shed ^ 4»wQing lights 
Again, when ev'ning in he^ sober vest 
Drew the gray curtain of the £adipg west, 
My soul should yield thee willing tt^al]» and pr^iie, 
' For the chief blessings} of my feires^ days : 
But that were sacrilege — ^praise is not thine, 
But his who gave thee, and preserves thee mine:: 
Ebe I would say, and as I spake bid fly 
A captive bird into tiie boundless sky. 
This triple realm adores thee — thou art coma 
From Sparta hither^ and art here at home^ 
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EFFECTS 
OF LOVE. 



The lover, too, shuns business and alarms. 
Tender idolater of absent charms. 
Saints offer nothing in their warmest pray'rs, 
That iie devotes not with a zeal like their's ; 
Tis consecradon of his heart, soul, time, 
And ev'ry thought that wanders, is a crime. 
In sighs he worships his supremely fiair, 
And weeps a sad libation in despair. 
Adores a creature, and, devout in vain. 
Wins in return an answer of disdain. 
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VEESES 

SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTSK BY ALEX. SELKIMC, 

SURIHG His SOLITARY ABODE IN THE ISLANJ> OP 

JUAN FERNANDEZ* 

1. 

J[ AM monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute; 
From the centre all round to the sea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 
Oh, solitude ! where axe the charms 

That sages have seen in thy face ? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 

Than reign in this horrible place. 
2. 
I am out of humanity's reach, 

I must finish my journey alone. 
Never hear the sweet music of speech, 

I start at the sound of my own. 
The beasts that roam over the plain, 

My form with indifference see ; 
They are so unacquainted with man. 

Their tamenese is shocking to me. 
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Society, friendship, and love. 

Divinely bestow'd upon man^ 
Ob, had I the wings of a dove. 

How soon would 1 taste you again I 
My sorrows I then might assuage 

In the ways of religion and truth, 
Might learn from the wisdom of agp. 

And be cheer'd by the sallies of vooA*. 

4. 

Religion ! what treasure untold* 

Resides in that heavenly wordf 
More precious than silver and gold. 

Or all that this earth can afford. 
But the sound of the church-going bell 

These vallies and rocks never heard^ 
Ne'er sigh'd at the sound of a knell, 

Or smiFd when a sabbath appear'd* 

Ye winds, that have made me jFotdr spor^ 

Convey to this desolate shore 
Some cordial endearing report 

Of a land I shall visit Qa mQie* 



My friends, do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me ? 

O tell me I yet have a friend, 
Though a fricfiid I am never to see. 

How fleet is a glance of the mind ! 

Compar'd with the speed of its flight, 
The -tempest itself lags behind, 

And the swift winged arrows of light. 
When t think of my own native land, 

tn a moment I seem to be there; 
But alas ! recollection at hand 

Soon hurnes me back to despair. 

7. 
But the 9ea"lbl4 is gone to her nest. 

The beast is le\i down in his laif, 
£v'n here is a season of rest, 

And I to rtiy cabitt fepair. 
There's mercy in every |)lace; 

And mcrcy^ encouraging thought! 
Cives even affliction a gface, 

And reconciles man to Ms lot. 
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RURAL WALKS. 



The sofa suits 
The gouty Irmb, 'tis true; but gouty limb^ 
Though on a sofa, may I never feel : 
For 1 have lov'd the rural walk through lanes 
Of grassy swarth, close cropt by nibbling sheep» 
And skirted thick with intertcxture firm 
Of thorny boughs ; have lov'd the rural walk 
O'er hills, through vallies, and by rivers' brinki 
E'er since a truant boy I pass'd my bounds 
T enjoy a ramble on the banks of Thames; 
And still remember,, nor without regret, 
Of hours that sorrow since has much endear'd^ 
How oft, my slice of pocket store consum'd, 
Still hung'ring, pennyless and far from home, 
I fed on scarlet hips and stony haws, 
Or blushing crabs, or b«riies, that imboss 
The bramble, black as jet, or sloes austere- 
Hard flare ! but such as boyish appetite 
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Disdains not; nor the palate, uncbepmY'd 

By culinary arts, unsav'ry deems. 

No sofa then awaited my return; 

Nor sofa then I needed. Youth repairs 

His wasted spirits quickly, by long toil 

Incurring short fatigue ; and, ^ough our years 

As life declines speed rapidly away, 

And not a year but pilfers as he goes 

SoiBc youthful grace that age would gladly keep; 

A tooth or auburn lock, and by degrees 

Their length and colour from Ihe locks they spare ; 

Tk' elastic spring of an unwearied foot 

That mounts the stile with ease, or leaps the fence. 

That play of lujngs, inhaling and again 

Respiring freely the fresh air, that makes 

Swift pace or steep ascent no toil to me,. 

Mine have not pilfer'd yet; nor yet impaired 

My relish of fair prospect; scenes that sooth'd 

Or charm'd me young, no longer young, I find 

Still soothing, and of pow'r to chann me still. 

And witness, dear companion of my walks, 

Whose arm this twentieth winter I perceive 

Fast lock'd in mine, with pleasure such as love,. 

Confirm'd by long experience of thy worth 
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And \vell-tri^ virtufea, could alone inst)lfre*--' 
^Vitness a joy that thou hast doubled long. 
Thou know*st my ptaise of nature most sincere, 
And that my raptures are not conj*ir'd up 
To serve occasiong of pbetic poitip^ 
But genuine, atid art partner of 4hfem alL 
flow oft upon yon eminence our pace 
Has slackened to a paude, and we have bOrn 
The rufBing wind^ scarce conscieoi iha€ it blew. 
While admiration, feeding at the eye, 
And still uitsated, dwek upon the scene. 
Thence with what pleasure have we just discefn'd 
The distant plough slow moving, ahd beside 
His laboring team^ thait swerved not ii^om the tracks 
The sturdy swain diminisliM to a boy ! 
Here Ouse, slow winding through a level plain 
Of spacious meads with cattle sprinkled o'er, 
Conducts th^ eye along its sinuous eourde 
Delighted. There, fast rooted in their bafik^ 
Stand, never overlooked, our fav'rite elms, 
, That screen the hetdsman's solitary hut ; 
While far beyond, and overthwart the stream 
That, 83 with molten glass, ialays the vale, 
The sloping land recedes into the clouds; 



Displaying on ks varied sitie the grace 
Of hedge-rcHy beauties nusabericsfl; square tavV^ 
Tall spire, from which the sound of cheerful bells 
Just undulates upon ^hc list'nifig ear^ 
Groves, heaths, and smoking villages, remote. 
Scenes must be beautiful which, daily vieiv*4l. 
Please daily, and whose novelty survives 
Long knowledge and the scrutiny of years* 
Praise justly due to those ihat 1 describe. 

Nor rural ^ghts alone, but rural sounds^ 
Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 
The tone of languid Nature. Mighty wiixds. 
That sweep the skirt of some far ^reading woo<| 
Of ancicnc growth, make musidi: not unlike 
The dash of ocean on his winding shore, 
Aod lull the spirit while they fill the uiini ; 
Unnumbered branches waving in the blast, 
And all^icir leaves fast flutt ring, all at once. 
Nor less composure waits upon the roar 
Of distant floods, or on the softer voice 
Of neighboring fountain, or of rills that slip 
Through the cleft rock, and, chiming as they fall 
Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at length 
I 
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« 

In matted gross, that with a livelier green 
Betrays the secret o£ their silent course. 

No tree in all the grove bat has its charms^ 
Thou^ each its hue peculiar; paler some. 
And of a wannish gray ; the willow such,. 
And poplar, that with silver lines his leaf,^ 
And ash &r-stretching his lunbra^Tous arm; 
Of deeper green the cbn ; and deeper still, 
Lord of the woods, the long-surviving oak. 
Some glossy-leav'dy and shining in the sun,. 
The maple, and the beech of oily nuts. 
Prolific, and the lime at dewy eve 
Diffusing odours : noi unnoted pass- 
The syiiamore, capricious in attire, 
Now green, now tawny, and, ere autumn yet 
Have chang'd the woods,, in scarlet honours bngjbtr 
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THE 

THRESHER. 

J^HE grote receives us next; 
Between th« upright shafts of whose tall elms 
We may discern the thresher at his task. 
Thump after thump rebounds the constant flail. 
That seems to swing uncertain, and yet falls 
Full on the destin'd ear. Wide flies the chaff. 
The rustling straw sends up a frequent mist 
Of atoms, sparkling in the noon-day beam. 
Come hither, ye that press your beds of down, 
And sleep not : see him sweating o^er his bread 
Before he eats it. — ^Tis the primal curse. 
But soften'd into mercy ; made the pledge 
Of cheerful days, and nights without a groan. 
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GYPSIES. 

I SEE a column of slow-rising smoke 
O'ertop the lofty wood that skirts the wild. 
A vagabond and usdess tribe there eat 
Their ttkembk ni«al. A kettle, slung 
Between two poles upon a stick txans^cvse, 
Reteives tke moc$el--*-flesh obscene of dog^ 
Or vermin, or, at best, of cock purloin'd 
From his accustom'd i^erdi. Hard*&ring race! 
They pkk their fuel out of ev'ry hedge. 
Which, kindled witli dry leaves, just saves UQ- 

qudnth'd 
Thft spark of life. The spodive wind blows wide 
Their fluttering rags, ami shows a .tawny skin, 
The vellum of the pedigree they claim. 
Great skill have they in palmistry, and more 
To conjure clean away the gold they touchy 
Conveying worthless dross into its place; 
Loud when they beg, dumb only when they steal 
Strange! that a creature rational^ and cast 
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!n human mould, should brutalize by choico 

His nature ; and, though capable of arts* 

By which the world might profit, and himselfi 

Self-banish'd from society, prefer 

Such squalid sloth to honourable toil ! 

Yet even these, though, foigniqg sickaess. oft« 

They swathe the forehead, drag the limping Uaab, 

And vex their flesh with artificial soies. 

Can change their whine into a mirthful noia^ 

When safe opcafiion offers; and, with dance, 

And musick oi the bladder and tlie bag. 

Beguile thdr woes, and raafce the woods t^bsouihI. 

Such health and gaiety of heart enjoy 

The jiouselcss rovers of the sylvaji world ; 

And, breathing wholesococ air^ aatd wand'ri^g 

much, 
Need <itke.v physidk nonfi to heal th' effocta 
Of loathsoiue diet, peaury, and cold. 
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DISCIPLINE. 

In colleges and halls, in ancient days, 
When learning, virtue, piety, and truth. 
Were precious, and inculcated with care. 
There dwelt a sage call'd Discipline. His head, 
Not yet by time completely silver'd o'er. 
Bespoke him past the bounds of freakish youth, 
But strong for servioe still, and unimpaired. 
His eye was meek and gentle, and a smile 
Play'd on hi§ lips ; and in his speech was heard 
Paternal sweetness, dignity, and love. 
The occupation dearest to his heart. 
Was to encourage goodness. He would stroke 
The head of modest and ingenuous worth, 
That blush'd at its own praise ; and press the youtb 
Close to his side that pleas'd him. Learning grew, 
Beneath his care, a thriving vigorous plant; 
'the mind was well informM, the passions held 
Subordinate, and diligence was choice. 
If e'er it chanc'd, as sometimes chance it must, 
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That one among so many overleaped 

The limits of control, his gentle eye 

Orew stem, and darted u severe rebuke : 

His frown was full of lerror, and his voice 

Shook the delinquent with such fits of awe 

As lefit him not, till penitence had won 

Lost favour back again, and ck>s'd the breach* 

But Discipline, a £utliful servant long, 

Declin'd at length into the vale of years: 

A palsy struck his arm ; his sparkling eye 

Was quenched in rheums of age; his voice, un*:*' 

strung, , 

Crew tremulous, and mov'd derision mote . ' 
Than rev'rence in perverse rebellious youth. 
So colleges and hall$ neglected «aucb 
Their good old friend ; and Discipline at length, . 
erlook'd and unemplo/d, fell sick aiul died. 
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THE 

GREEN-HOUSE., 

W^HO loTBS lu gtixfen-loTcs a grcen*house too;. 
Unconscious of a XetH propilioot cHme^ 
There blo<m8 exotic beauty t warm and snug, 
While thewindt^wiiistie and tiie saows dcscoMi.^ 
Th« spby m^rrtlo with unmrith'nng leaf- 
Shines there^ and fiourkhes. The golden fooasC- 
Of Portugfti and wtntetn India there. 
The ruddi^f oraag«, and the paler lime. 
Peep through th«ir poUskM foliage at the storm. 
And stem lo stfiile at Avhat they need not fear. 
Th' fllliOli»tfa livete with ioietmittgliBg Aow'rs 
And cherries hangs her twigs.. Geranium boasts- 
Her crimson honours, and the spangled beau, 
Ficoides, glitters bright the winter long. 
All plants, of ev'ry leaf, that can endure 
The winter's frown^ '\i screened from his shi-ew^ 

bite, 
live there, and prosper^ Those Ausonia claims^ 
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' Lcvai^ne regions themt ; th' Azores send 
Their jessamine, her jessamisie remote 
Caffinia; fbaeigneis from many lands. 
They fovm one social sliade, as if convened' 
By magic snmmoxis of th' Orphean lyre. 
Yet jufii arrangement, safdy brought to pass* 
Bat by a master's hand, disposing Mell 
Tha gay diversities of leaf and flow'r^ 
Must lend its aid t' illustrate all their charms. 
And dress the regular yet various scene. 
Plant behind plant aspiring, in tihe van 
The dwairiish, in the rear petir'd, but still 
Sublime above the t^st, the statelier stand. 
So once were ranged the sons of ancient Rome^ 
A noble show! while Roscius trod the stagey 
And so, while Garrick, as raaown'd as he, 
The sons of Albien; fiuidng cacli to lose 
Some note of Nature's musick from his lips, 
And covetous of Shakespeare's beauty, seen 
In ev'rj' flash of his iar-bcaming eye. 
Nor taste alone and well-coutriv'd display 
Suffice to give the marshall'd ranks the grace 
Of their complete effect. Much yet remains^ 
Unsung, and many cares are yet behind, 
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And more laborious; cares on which depend 
Their vigour, injured soon, not soon restored. 
The soil musjt be renewed, which, often washM, 
Loses its treasure of salubrious salts, 
And disappoints the roots ; the slender roots 
Close interwoven, where they meet the vase, 
Must smooth be shorn away; the sapless branch 
Must fly before >the knife ; th^ withered leaf 
Must be detach'd, and where it strews the floor. 
Swept with a woman's neatness, breeding else 
Contagipn, and disseminating deatL 
Discharge but these kind oflices, (and who 
Would spare, that loves them, oflices like these?) 
Well they reward the toil. The sight is pleas'd, 
The scent regal'd, each odorif'rous leaf, 
Each opening blossom, freely breaths abroad 
Its gratitude, and thanks him with iis sweets. 
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WINTER EVENING, 

IN THE C0UNT9,Y. 

Hark ! 'tis the twanging horn o'er yonder bridgfe, 
That with its wearisome but needful length 
Bestrides the wintry flood, in which the moon 
Sees her unwrinkled face reflected bright;— 
He comes, the herald of a noisy world, 
With spatter'd boots, strapped waist, and frozen 

locks; ' 
News from all nations lumb'ring at his back. 
True to his charge, the closc-pack'd load behind, 
Yet eyeless what he brings, his one concern 
Is to conduct it to the destin'dinn; 
And, having dropp'd th' expected bag, pass on. 
He whistles as he goes, light-hearted wretch. 
Cold and yet cheerful : messenger of grief 
Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some; 
To him indiff'rcnt whether grief or joy. 
"illouses iu ashes, and the fall of stocks. 
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Births, deaths, and marriages r epistles wet 
With tears, that trickled down the writer's cheek* 
Fast as the periods from his fluent quill. 
Or charged with arn'rous sighs o^* absent swains, 
Or nymphs responsive, equally affect 
His horse and him, unconscious of (hem all. 
But oh th' important bndget! ushcr'd in 
With such heart^haking musick, who can say 
What are its tidings ? haveeur troops awak'd I 
Or do they still, as if with opium drugg'd, 
Snore to the murmurs of th' Atlantic wave I 
Im India free ? and does she wear her plum'd 
And jeweird turban with a smile of peace. 
Or do we grind her still ? The grand debate. 
The popular harangue, the tart reply, 
The logick, and the wiftdom^amd the wit. 
And the loud laugh — ^I long to knew them all> 
I burn to set th' imprisoned wranglers free. 
And give them voice aad utt'raace once again. 

Now stir the fire, aed close the sliuUors fast^ 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa found. 
And, while the bubbling and loud-liissing urn 
Throws up a steamy columo^ and tlie cups. 



Th»t cbter hw^ not inebdate, wait oft eadi. 
So let US wekome peacefol e/ning in. 
Not such is ev'ttiog, Tviio widi shining §ace 
Sweats in >the doweled dicatPe, and, sqiieez'd 
And bor^d with elbow-fioiiits through both his 

sides, 
Out-scolds the ranting actor on the stage: 
Nor his, who patient stands till his feet throb. 
And ins head ^thumps, to feed upon ^the breath 
Of patrktSy bitrsting with herdck rage, 
Or placemen, aU tranquillity aad smiles. 
This folio of ^r pages, hi^^py work ! 
Which not even ctittoks crkicise; that holds 
InquisitiTe attention, while I read. 
Fast bound in ^chains of silence, which the fiuc, 
Though eloquent themselTes, yet fear to break ; 
What is it, but a map of busy life. 
Its fluctualions, and ils vast conoemfi ? 
Here runs the mouatainoas and craggy ridge 
That tempts tmbittno. On the summit see 
Hw seals of ottce glitter in bis eyes.; 
He climbs, he pants, he grasps them! At htsbeels, 
£llose at has heela, a'demagogue ascends. 
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And with a dext'itms jerk soon twists him down, ' 
And whis them, but to lose them in his tunu 
Here rills of oily eloquence in soft 
Meanders lubricate the course they take; 
The modest speaker is ashamM and griev'd 
T engross a moment's notice, and yet begs, 
Begs a propitious ear for hrs poor thoughts. 
However trivial all that he conceives. 
Sweet bashfulness ! it claims at least this praise ; 
The dearth of information and good sense 
That it foretelk us, always comes to pass, 
Cat'racts of declamation thunder here; 
There forests of no meaning spread the page. 
In which all comprehension wanders lost ; 
While fields of pleasantry amuse us there 
With merry descants on a nation's woes. 
The rest appears a wilderness of strange 
But gay confusion ; roses for the cheeks. 
And lilies for the brows of faded age. 
Teeth for the toothless, ringlets for the bald, 
HeaVn, earth, and ocean, plunder'd of their sweets, 
Nectareous essences, Olympian dews, 
Sermons, and city feasts, and fav'rite airs^ 
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^therial journies, submarine exploits^ 

And KatterfeltOy with his hair on end 

At his own wonders, wond'ring for his bread, 

Tis pleasant through the loop-holes of retreat 
To peep at such a world ; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd ; 
To hear the roar she sends through all her gates 
At a safe distance,, where the dying sound 
Falls a soft murmur on th' uninjur'd eay. 
Thus sitting, and surveying thus at ease 
The globe and its concerns, I seem advanc'd' 
To some secure and more than mortal height^ 
That liberates and exempts me from them all. 
It turns submitted fo my view, turns round 
With all its generations ; I behokl 
The tumult, and am stiJl. Th'e sound of war 
Has lost its terrors ere it reaches me ; 
Grieves^ but alarms me not. I mourn the pride 
And av'rice that make man a wolf to man ; 
Hear the faint echo of those brazen throats 
By which he speaks the language of his hearty 
And sigh, but never tremble at the sounds 
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He travels amd expatiates, as the bee 
From fiow'r i9 ilowVy so he from kad te land; 
The maDDcrs, customs^ policy of all. 
Pay contribution to the store he gleans ; 
He sucks intelLigencc in ev'ry dime, 
And spreads >the honey of his deep reseaoch 
At his return— "a rich pepast ior me. 
lie travels, and I too. I tread bis deck, 
Ascend his topmast, through his peering eyes 
Discover Aountries, with a kindled heart 
Suffer his woes, and share in his scapes; 
While fancy^ like the iiagcr of a clock, 
Huns the great circuiit, and is stiU at home. 

Oh winter, ruler of jtV invented year, 
Thy scatter'd hair with sleet like ashes fill'd. 
Thy breath « ongeaTd upon thy lips, thy cheeks 
Pring'd with a beard made white with .other snowi 
Than those of age, tl^ forehead wrapt in douds, 
A leafless branch thy sceptre, and thy throne 
A sliding car, indebted to no wheds, 
But urg'd by storms along its slipp'ry way, 
I love ihee, all iudo>^ly as thou seem'st; 
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And dreaded as thou art ! Thou hold'st the sun 
A prisoner in the yet undawmiig east. 
Shortening his journey between morn and noon. 
And hurrying him, impatient of his stay, 
Down to the rosy west ; but kindly still 
Compensating his loss with added hours 
Of social com^erse and instructive ease, 
And gathering* at short notice, in one group. 
The family dispersed, and fixing thought, 
Not less dispersed by day-light and its cares. 
I crown thcc king of intimate delists. 
Fire-side etgoymcnts, home-bom happiness. 
And all the comforts that the lowly roof 
Of undisturbM retirement, and the hours 
Of long uninterrupted e/ning, know. 
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INVOCATION 
TO EVENING. 

OOME, Evening, once again, season of peace;: 
Return, sweet Evening, and continue long! 
Methinks I see thee in the streaky west. 
With matron-step slow-moving,- while the night 
Treads on thy sweeping train ; one hand employU 
In letting fall the curtain of repose 
On bird and beast, the other charg'd for man 
With sweet oblivion of the cares of day : 
Not sumptuously adorn'd, nor needing aid, 
Like homely featured night, of clust'ring gems;. 
A star or two, just twinkling on thy brow, 
Suffices thee ; save that the moon is thine , 
No less than her's, not worn indeed on higk 
With ostentatious pageantry, but set 
With modest grandeur in tby purple zone, 
Resplendent less, but of an ampler Found. 
Come then, and thou shalt find thy vot'ry calm,- 
Or make me so. Composure is thy gift: 
And> whether I devote thy gentle hours 
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To books, to musick, or the poet's toil ; 
To "weaving nets for bird-alluring fruit ; 
Or twining silken threads round iv'ry reels, 
When they command whom man was born to pleas' • 
I slight thee not, but make thee welcome still. 

Just when our dmwing-rooms begin to blaze 

With lights, by clear reflection multiplied 

From many a mirror, in which he of Gath, 

Goliath, might have seen his giant bulk 

Whole without stooping, tow'ring crest and all. 

My pleasures, too,, begin. But me, perhaps, 

The glowing hearth^may satisfy awhile 

With faint illumiuation, that uplifts 

The shadow to the ceiling, there by fits 

Dancing uncouthly. to the quiv'ring flame. 

Not undelightful is an hour to me 

So spent in parlour twilight: such a gloom 

Suits well the thoughtful or unthinking mind. 

The mind contemplative, w^ith some new theme 

Pregnant, or indispos'd alike to all. 

Laugh ye, who boast your more mercurial pow'rs, 

That never fcel a stupor, know no pause, ^ 

Nor need one ; I am conscious, and confess. 

Fearless, a soul that does not always think. 
K 2 
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Me oft has fency, ludicroos and wild, 

Sooth'd with a waking dream of houses, tow'rs, 

Trees, churches, and strange visages, expressed 

In the red cinders, while with porii^ eye 

I gaz'd, myself creating what 1 saw. 

Nor less amus'd have I quiescent watch'd 

The sooty films that play upon the bars, 

Pendulous, and foreboding, in the view 

Of fluperstition, prophesying still, 

Though still deceived, some stranger's near approach. 

'Tis thus the understanding takes repose 

In indolent vacuity of thought. 

And sleeps and is refreshed. JVIeanwhile the face 

Conceals the mood lethargic with a mask 

Of deep deliberation, as the man . 

Were |ask'd to his full strength, absorb'd and lost 

Thus oft, reclin'd at ease, I lose an hour 

At evening, till at length the freezing blast. 

That sweeps the bolted shutter, summons home 

The recollected pow'rs ; and snapping short 

The glassy Ihreads, with which the fancy weaves 

Her brittle toys, restores me to myself. 

How calm is my recess ; and how the frost. 

Raging abroad, and the rough wind, endear 

The silence and the warmth cnjoy'd within! 
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tllE 

COUNTRY ROBBER. 

Now goes tke nightly thief prowling abroad 
For plunder, much solicitous how best 
He may compensate for a day of sloth 
By works of darkness and nocturnal wrong. 
Woe to the gard'ner's pale, the farmer's hedge, 
Plash'd neatly, and secured with driven stakes 
Deep in the loamy bank. Uptom by strength, 
Resistless in so bad a cause, but lame 
To better deecb, he bundles up the spoil— 
An ass's burden--«nd, when laden most 
And heaviest, light of foot, steals fast away. 
Nor docs the boarded hovel better guard 
The well-stack'd pile of riven logs and roofe* 
From his pernicious force. Nor will he leave 
Unwrench'd the door, however well secured. 
Where Chanticleer^ amidst his haram, sleeps 
In unsuspecting pomp. Twitch'd from the perch, 
He gives the princely bird, with ail his wives, 
K 3 
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To his voracious bag, struggling in vain, 
And loudly wond'ring at the sudden change. 

Time was when, in the pastoral retreat, 
Th' unguarded door was safe ; men did not watch 
T invade another's right, or guard their own. 
Then sleep was undisturbed by fear, unscar'd 
By drunken bowlings; and the chilling tale 
Of midnight murder was a wonder heard 
With doubtful credit, told to frighten babes. 
But farewell now to unsuspicious nights, 
And slumbers unalann'd ! Now, ere you sleep, 
See that your polish'd arms be prim'd with care, 
And drop the night- bolt ; — ruffians are abroad ; 
And the first larum of the cock's shrill throat 
May prove a trumpet, summoning your ear 
To horrid sounds of hostile feet within. 
Ev'n day-light has its dangers ; and the walk 
Through pathless wastes and woods, unconscious 

once 
Of other tenants than melodious birds. 
Or harmless flocks, is hazardous and bold. 
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VILLAGE ALE-HOUSES 
DECRIED. 

Pass where we may, through city or throu^ 

town, 
Village, or hamlet, of this merry land, 
Though lean and beggar'd, ev'ry twentieth pace 
Conducts th* unguarded nose to such a whiff 
-Of stale debauch, forth-issuing from the styes 
That law has licensed, as makes temp'rance roel. 
There sit, involved and lost in curling clouds 
Of Indian fume, and guzzling deep, the boor, 
The lackey,' apd the groom : the craftsman there 
Takes a Lethean leave of all his toils; 
Smith, cobbler, joiner^ he that plies the shears. 
And he that kneads the dough ; all loud alike, 
All learned, and all drunk ! The iiddle screams 
Plaintive and piteous, as it wept and waiFd 
Its wasted tones and harmony unheard: 
Fierce the dispute, whatever the theme; while she, 
Fell Discord, arbi tress of such debate, 
K 4 
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Perch'd on the sign-post, holds with even hand 

Her undecisive scales. In this she lays 

Her weight of ignorance ; in that, o( pride ; 

And smiles, delighted with th' eternal poise^ 

Dire is the frequent curse, and its twin sound 

The cheek-distending oath, not to be praised 

As ornamental, musical, polite ; 

Lake those which modern senators employ, 

Whose oath is rhetoric, and who swear for iiEunef 

Behold the schools in which plebian minds. 

Once simple, are initiated in arts. 

Which some may practise vfith politer grace. 

But none with readier skill \ — ^'tis here they learn 

The road that leads, from competence and peacc^ 

To indigence and rapine; tilt at last 

Society,, grown weary of the load, 

Shakes her encumber'd kip» and casts them out« 
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SOLDIERSHIP, 

!BUT hster far, and more ^n all the rest, 

A noble cause, which iK>nc who bears a spark 

Of public virtue ever wish'd removM, 

Works the dcplor'd and mischievous effect. 

*Tis universal soldiership has stabb'd 

The heart of merit in the meaner class. 

Arms, through the vanity and brainless rage 

Of those that bear them, in ^iiatever cause, 

Seem most at variance with all moral good. 

And incompatible with seiious thought. 

The clown, the child of nature, without guile,. 

Blest with an infant's ignorance of all 

But his o^vn simple pleasures ; now and then 

A wrestling match, a foot-race, or a fair ; 

Is ballotted, and trembles at the news : 

Sheepish he doffe his hat, and, mumbling, swears 

A bible-oath to be whate cr they please. 

To do he knows not what J The task perform*d, 

That instant he becomes the Serjeant's care, 

His pupil, and his torment, and his jest. 

His awkward gait, his introverted toes, 
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Bent knees, round shoulders, and dejected looks, 
Procure him many a curse. By slow degrees, 
Unapt to learn, and form'd of stubborn stuff, 
He yet by slow degrees puts off himself, 
Grows conscious of a change, and likes it well: 
lie stands erect; his slouch becomes a walk; 
He steps right onward, martial in his air. 
His form, and movement; is as smart above 
As meal and larded locks can make him : wears 
His hat, or his plum'd helmet, with a grace; 
And, his three years of heroship expired, 
Returns indignant to the slighted plough. 
He hates the fields in which no fife or drum 
Attends him; drives his cattle to a march; 
And sighs for the smart comrades he has left. 
'Two re well if his exterior change were all — 
But with his clumsy port the wretch has lost 
His ignorance and harmless manners too ! 
To swear, to game, to drink ; to show at home. 
By lewdness, idleness, and sabbath-br<!ach, 
The great proficiency he made abroad ; 
T astonish and to grieve his gazing friends ; 
To break some maiden's and his mother's heart; 
To be a pest where he was useful once ; 
Arc his sole aim, and all his glory, now ! 
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THE 

LOVE OF NATURE 
NOT TO BE ERADICATED. 

T. HE 'lo%»e of Nature's works 
Is an ingredient in the compound man, 
Infus'd at the creation of the kind. 
And, though th' Almighty Maker has throughout 
Discriminated each from each, by strokes 
And touches of his hand, with so much art 
Diversified, that two were never found 
Twins at all points— yet this obtains in all, 
"Hiat all discern a beauty in his works, 
And all can taste them: minds that have been 

form'd 
A«d tutor'd, with a relish more exact. 
But none without some relish, none unmov'd* 
It is a flame that dies not even therc, 
^Miere nothing feeds it: neither business, crowda, 
^^'x>r habits of luxurious city-life; 
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Whatever else they smother of true worth 
In human bosoms ; quench it, or abate. 
The villas with which London stands begirt. 
Like a swarth Indian with his belt of beads. 
Prove it. A breath of unadult^rate air. 
The glimpse of a green pasture, how tkey cheer 
The citizen, and brace his languid frame ! 
Ev'n in the stifling bosom of the town, 
A gardmi,. in which nothing thrives, has charms 
That soothe the rich possessor ; much conspl'd. 
That here and there some sprigs of mournful miftt, 
Of nightshade, or valerian, grace, the well 
Jle cultivates. These serve him with a hint 
That Nature lives ; that sight-refveshii^ green 
Is still the liv'rj she delights to wear. 
Though sickly saini^s of tlie exuberant whole. 
What are the casements lin'd with creeping herbs, 
The prouder sashes fronted with a range 
Of orange, myrtle, or the fragrant weed. 
The Frenchman's* darling ? are they not all poot^ 
That man, immur'd in cities, still retains 
His inborn inextinguishable thirst 
Qf rural scenes, compensating his loss 
* Mignonette* 
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By supplemental shifts, the best he may ? 
The most unfurnished with the means of life, 
And they that never pass their brick-wall bounds 
To r^nge the fields and treat tlicir lungs with air. 
Yet feel the burning instinct : over-head 
Suspend their crazy boxes, planted thick, 
And watered duly. There tdie pitcher stands 
A fragment, and the spoutless tea-pot there; 
Sad witnesses how cloee^pent man regrets 
The country, with what ardour he contrives 
A peep at najture^ when be aui no more*. 
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A WINTER'S MORNING, 

IN THE COUNTRY. 

±IS morning; and the sun, with ruddy orb 
Ascending, fires th' horizon; while the clouds,. 
That crowd away before the driving wind, 
More ardent as the disk emerges more, 
Resemble most some city in a blaze. 
Seen through the leafless wood. His slanting ray 
Slides ineffectual down the snowy vale, 
And, tinging all with his own rosy hue. 
From ev'ry herb and ev'ry spiry blade 
Stretches a length of shadow o*er the fields 
Mine, spindling into longitude immense. 
In spite of gravity, and sage remark 
That I myself am but a fleeting shade, 
Provoker me to a smile. With eye askance 
I view the muscular proportioned limb 
Transformed to a lean shank. The shapeless paiiv 
As they dcsign'd to mock me, at my side 
Take step for step ; and, as 1 near approach 
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Tke cottage, walk along the plaster'd wall, 
PrepostVous sight ! the legs without the man. 
The verdure of the plain lies buried deep 
Beaeath the dazzling deluge ; and the bents,, 
And coarser grass, upspearing o'er the rest, 
Of late unsightly and unseen, now shine 
Conspicuous, and, in bright apparel clad 
And fledgM with icy feathers, nod superb. 
The cattle mourn in corners where the fence 
Screens them, and seem half petrified to sleep. 
In unrecumbent sadness. There they wait 
Tlleir wonted fodder ; not like hung'ring man,. 
Fretful if unsupplied; but silent, meek. 
And patient of the slow-pac*d swain's delay •. 
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THE 

WOODMAN. 

Forth goes the woodraan^ leaving unconcera'd 
Tlie cheerful haunts of man ; to -wield the axe 
And drive the wedge, in yonder forest drear, 
From mora to eve his solitary task. 
Shaggy, and ieaa, and shrewd, with pointed ears 
And tail cropped short, half lurcher and half cur— 
His dog attends hinu Close behind his heel 
Now creeps he slow ; and now, with many a frisk 
Wide-scamp' ring, sn^ftches up the drifted snow 
With iv'ry teeth, or ploughs it with his snout ; 
Then shakes his powdered coat, and barks for joy. 
Heedless of all his pranks, the sturdy ^hurl 
Moves right toward the mark ; nor stops for aught. 
But now and then with pressure of his thumb 
T* adjust tl^ fragrant charge of a small tube 
That fumes beneath his nose : the trailing cloud 
Streams far behind him, scenting, all the air. 
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VILLAGE BELLS, 

How soft the muftick of those village bells, 

falling at intervals upon the ear 

In cadence sweet, now dying all away, 

Now peali^ loud again, and louder still. 

Clear and sonorous, as the gale comes oh I 

With easy force it opens all the cells 

Where nwto'ry slept. Wherever I have heard 

A kindred melody, the scene recurs. 

And with it all its pleasures and its pains. 

Such comprehensive views the spirit takes, 

That in a few short moments I retrace 

(As in a map the veyager his course) 

The windings «f my way through many years. 



J 
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PROSPECT OF SPRING. 

But let the months go round, a few short monthv 
And all shall be restored. These naked shoots, 
Barren as lances^ among which the wind 
Makes wintry musick, sighing as it goes^ 
Shall put their graceful foliage on again, 
And, more aspiring, and with ampler spread, j 

Shall boast new charms, and more than they have i 
lost. I 

Then, each in its peculiar honours clad, i 

Shall publish, even to the distant eye, I 

Its family and tribe. Laburnum, rich 
In streaming gold ; sy ringa, iv'ry pure ; 
The scentless and the scented rose ; this red 
And of an humbler growth, the * other tall. 
And throwing up into the darkest gloom 
Of neighboring cypress, or more sable yew, 
Her silver globes, light as the foamy surf | 

That the wind severs from the broken wave; I 

♦The Guelder-rose. 
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The lilacj various in array, now white, 
Now sanguine, and her beauteous head now set 
With purple ^pikes pyramidal, as if. 
Studious of ornament, yet unresolv'd 
Which hue she most approv'd, she chose them all; 
Copious of flow'rs the woodbine, pale and wan, 
But well compensating her sickly looks 
With never-cloying odours, early and late ; 
Hypericum, all bloom, so thick a swarm 
Of fiow'rs, like flies clothing her slender rods, 
That scarce a leaf appears ; mezerion, too, 
Though leafless, well attir'd, and thick beset 
With blushing wreaths, investing ev'ry spray; 
Althaea with the purple eye ; the broom, 
Yellow and bright, as bullion unalloy'd, 
Her bloi^soms ; and, luxuriant above all, 
The jasmine, throwing wide her elegant sweets. 
The deep dark green of whose unvarnish'd leaf 
Makes more conspicuous, and illumines more 
The bright profusion of her scattered stars.^ 
These have been, and these shall be in their day ; 
And all this uniformj uncolour'd scene. 
Shall be dismantled of its fleecy load, 
And flush into variety again, 
t 2 
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From dearth to plenty, and from death to life^ 

Is Natura's progress, when she lectures man 

In heavenly truth ; evincing, as she makes 

The grand transition, that there lives and maiks 

A soul in all things, and that sonl is God. 

The beauties of the wilderness are his, 

That makes so gay the solitary place 

Where no eye sees them. And the £urer forms 

That cultivation glories in, are his. 

He sets the bright procession on its way^ 

And marshals all the order of tlie year; 

He marks the bounds which winter may not pass, 

And blunts his pointed fury ; in its case. 

Russet and rude, folds up the tender germ, 

Uninjured, with inimitable art ; 

And, ere. one fiow'ry season fades and dies, 

Designs tbm blooming wooers of the naxc 
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SICKNESS. 



XiOOKwiiere faeooin0»^iifhi6«mb(»wVM alcove 
Stand close oonceai'd, aiid see a statue move: 
lips busy, and eyes fixt, foot fiaUmg slow. 
Arms hanging idly down, hands clasp'd below, 
Interpret to the maitcing eye disti^ess, 
Such M its symptoms can akme express. 
That tongue i» silent now; that silent tongue 
Couki argue once, conld jest or join the song. 
Could give adwioe, could censure or commend, 
Or charm the §oncm% of a dix)oping friend, 
Renounced alike its ofiioe and its sport, 
Its brisker and its j^rsver etncins fall «hort; , 
Both fail beoeel^ a (ever*% wcrtt «way. 
And, like a. sumiiier»bro6k, arc pe«t vwof. 
This is a sight lor ^y to peruse, 
Till «he liesemble feinftly wliat she ^riewt. 
Till sympatiiy contract a kindred pawiy 
Pierc'd witb tlM woes th«it «he laittenits «n ram* 
L 3 
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This, of all maladies that man infest, 
Claims most compassion, and receives the least : 
Job felt it when he groan'd beneath the rod 
And the barb'd arrows of a frowning God ; 
And such emollients as his friends could spare, 
Friends such as his for modern Jobs prepare. 
Blest, rather curst, with hearts that never feel, 
Kept snug in caskets of close-ham mer'd steel. 
With mouths made only to grin wide and eat, 
And minds that deem derided pain a treat, 
With limbs of British oak, and nerves of wire, 
And wit that puppet-prompters might inspire, 
Their sovereign nostrum is a clumsy joke, 
On pangs enforced with God's severest stroke. 
But, with a soul that ever felt the sting 
Of sorrow, sorrow is a sacred thing ; 
Not to molest, or irritate, or raise 
A laugh at his expence, is slender praise; 
He that has not usurped the name of man 
Does ail, and deems too little all, he can, 
T' assuage the throbbings of the fester'd part, 
And staunch the bleedings of a broken heart, 
^s not, as heads that never ache suppose, 
tor^ry oifyaicy, and a dream of woes ; 
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Man is an haq) whose chords elude the sight. 
Each yielding harmony disposed aright; 
The screws reversed (a task which if he please 
God in a moment executes with ease,) 
Ten thousand thousand strings at once go loose, 
Lost, till he tune them, all their power and use. 
Then neither heathy wilds, nor scenes as fair 
As ever recompensed the peasant's care, 
Nor soft declivities with tufted hills. 
Nor view of waters turning busy mills, 
Parks in which art preceptress nature weds. 
Nor gardens interspers'd with flow'ry beds. 
Nor gales that catch the scent of blooming groves, 
And waft it to the mourner as he roves, 
Can call up life into his faded eye, 
That passes ^l he sees unheeded by; 
No wounds like those a wounded spirit feels. 
No cure for such, till God who makes them, heals* 
And thou, sad sufF'rer under nameless ill, 
That yields not to- the touch of human skill. 
Improve the kind occasion, understand 
A father's frown, and kiss his chastening hand : 
To thee the day-spring, and the blaze of noon, 
The purple ev'ning and re^lendent moon, 
L 4 
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The stm tliat sprinkled o'er the nralt of nigh V 
Seem drops descending in n show*! of lights 
Shine not» or undesirM tnd hated shine, 
Seen throng the medium of a cloud like thlne^ 
Yet seek him, in his favour life is fowad. 
All bliss beside— a shadow or a soimdr 
Then heav'n, eclips'd so loi^, and this dull earthy 
Shall seem to start into a second birth; 
Nature, assuming a rooire lovely face. 
Borrowing a beauty from the works of grace, 
Shall be despis'd and orerUxdc'd no more. 
Shall fill thee with delights unfelt befoie. 
Impart to things inanimate a voice^ 
And bid her mountains and her hills rejoice;. 
The sound shall run along the winding vales. 
And thou enjoy an Eden ere it &ils^ 
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ODE 
TO PEACE. 



1. 

Come, peace of mmd, delightful guesf^ 
Return and make thy downy nest 

Once more in this sad heart ! 
Nor riches I, nor pow'r, puvsue. 
Nor hold forbidden joys in yicw; 

We therefore need not part. 

2. 

Where wilt thou dweU, if not with me^ 
From av'rice and ambition free, 

And pleasure's fatal wiles ? 
For whom, alas ! dost thou prepare 
The sweets that I was wont to share. 

The banquet of thy smiles f 
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The great, tbe gay, shall they partake 
The heav'n that thou alone canst make? 

And wilt thou quit the stream 
That murmurs through the dewy mead. 
The grove and the sequestered shed, * 

To be a guest with them ? 



For thee I panted, thee I priz'd, 

For thee I gladly sacrific'd 
Whate'er I lov'd before; 

And shall I see thee start away. 

And, helpless, hopeless, hear thee say- 
Farewell ! we meet no more ? 
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THE 

SHRUBBERY. 

WRITTIN IK A TIME Of AFJLICTIOV. 
1. 

Oh, happy shades — to me unblesti 
Frifendly to peace, but not to mel 

How ill the scene that offers rest, 
And heart that cannot rest, agree ! 

2. 
This glassy stream, that spreading pine, 

Those alders quiv'ring to the breeze, 
Might sooth a soul less hurt than .mine, 

And please, if any thing could please. 

3. 

But £xt unalterable care 

Foregoes not what she feels within. 
Shows the same sadness ev'ry where. 

And slights the season and the scene« 
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4. 

For all that pleas'd in wood or laiwn. 
While peace possessed these silent bow'n^ 

Her animating smile withdrawn^ 
Has lost its beauties and its pow'rs. 

5. 

The saint or moralist should tread 
This moss-grown alley, musing, slow;; 

They seek, like me, the secret shade. 
But not, like me,, to nourish woe ! 

Me fruitful scenes and prospects waste. 

Alike admonish not to roam ; 
These tell me of enjoyments past, 

And those of sorrows yet to come.. 
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CIRAZY KATE. 

IHERE often wanders one, whom better da^s 
Saw better clad, in cloak of satin trimm'd 
With lace, and hat with splendid ribband bound. 
A serving maid was she, and fell in love 
With one who left her, *went to sea, and died. 
Her fancy fellow'd him through foaming waves 
To distant shores ; and she would sit and weep 
At what a sailor suffers ; f^ncy , too. 
Delusive most where wannest wishes arc, 
Would oft anticipate his glad return, 
And dream of transports she was not io know« 
She heard the doleful tidings of his death-— 
And never smil'd again ! and now she roams 
The dreary waste ; -Aere spends the livelong <iay^ 
And there, unless when charity forbids, 
The livelong night. A tattered apron %ides, 
Worn as a cloak, and hardly hides, a gown 
More tattcr'd still i and both but ill conceal 
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A bosom heav'd with never-Kreasing sighs. 
She begs an idle pin of all she meets. 
And hoards them in her sleeve ; but needful food, 
Though press'd with hunger oft, or comelier clothes. 
Though pinch'd with cold, asks never. — ^Kate i» 
craz'd! 
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O M I A, 

Gentle savage! whom no love of thee 

Or thine, but curiosity perhaps, 

Or else vain glory, prompted us to draw 

Forth from thy native bow'rs, to shew thee here 

With what superior skill we can^ abuse 

The gifts of Providence, and squander life. 

The dream is past; and thou hast found again 

Thy cocoas and bananas, palms and yams, 

And homestall thatch'd with leaves. But hast thou 

found 
Their former charms ? And, having seen our state, 
Our palaces, our ladies, and our pomp 
Of equipage, our gardens, and our sports, 
And heard our musick ; are thy simple friends. 
Thy simple fare, and all thy plain delights. 
As dear to thee as once ? And have thy joys 
liOst nothing by comparison with our's ? 
Rude as thou art, (for wc return'd thee rude 
And ignorant, except of outward show) 
I cannot think thee yet so dull of heart 
And spiritless, as never to regret 



i 



J 
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Sweets tasted here, and left as soon as known. 
Methinks I see (thee straying on the beach, . 
And asking of the surge that bathes thy foot, 
Jf ever it has washed our distant shore, 
f see thee weqp, and thine are honest tears^ 
A patriot's for his country : thou art sad 
At thought of her forlorn and abject state, 
Prom which no poVr of ^ine can raise her up. 
Thus 'fancy {Munts thee, and, though apt to err, 
I'erhaps tm li^le when she paints thee thus. 
She tells me, ^o, that duly ev'ry mom 
Thou climb'st the mountain top, with eager ^ye 
Exploring for and wide the wat'ry waste 
f*or sight of ship from England. Ev'ry speck 
Seen in the dim horizon turns thee pale 
With conflict of contending hopes and fears. 
But comes at last the 4ull and dusky eve, 
And sends thee to thy cabin, well-prepar'd 
To dream all night of what the day denied. 
Alas ! expect it not. We found no bait 
To tempt us in thy country. Doing goody 
Disinterested good, is not our ^de. 
We travel far, 'tis true, but, not for nou^t; 
And must be brib'd, to compass earth again. 
By other hopes and richer fruits than your's. 
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THE HARE. 

One sheltered Imi^ . 
Has never keard the sanguinary yell 
Of qj^el man, exulting in her woes* 
innocent partner of my peaceful home. 
Whom ten long years' experience of my care 
Has made at last familiar ; she has lost 
Much of her vigilant instinctive dread. 
Not needful here, beneath a roof like mine. 
Yes — thou may'st eat thy bread, and lick the hand 
That feedfi thee; thou may'st frolick oa the floor 
At eveniqg, and at night retire secure 
To thy straw cooch, and slumber uaalarm'd ; 
For I hare gftio'd thy confidence, have pledged 
All that is humaii in me to protect 
Thine unsuspecting gratitude and lo^ve. 
If I survive thee 1 will dig thy grave; 
And, when I place thee in it, sighing say, 
1 knew at least one hare that had a friend. 
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THE 

WAGGONER. 

Ill fares the trav'ller now, and be that stadks 
In ponderous boots beside his reeking team. 
The wain goes heavily, impeded sore 
By congregated loads adherii^ close 
To the clogg'd wheels ; and in its slaggish pace. 
Noiseless, appears a moving hill of snow. 
The toiling steeds expand the nostril wide, 
While ev'ry breath, by respiration strong 
Forc'd downward, is consolidated soon 
Upon their jutting chests. He, form'd to bear 
The pelting brunt of the tempestuous night. 
With half-shut eyes, and pucker'd cheeks, and teeth 
Presented bare against the storm, plods on. 
One hand secures his hat, save when with both 
He brandishes his pliant length of whip. 
Resounding oft, and- never heard in vain. 
Oh happy ; and, in my account, denied 
That sensibility of pain with which 
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Refinement is endued, thrice happy thou ! 
Thy frame, robust and hardy, feels indeed 
The piercing cold, but feels it unimpaired. 
The learned finger never need explore 
Thy vigorous pulse ; and the unhealthful east, 
That breathes the spleen, and searches ev'ry bono 
Of the infirm, is wholesome air to thee. 
Thy days roll on, exempt from household care ; 
Thy waggon is thy wife ; and the poor beasts^ 
That drag the dull companion to and fro. 
Thine helpless charge, dependent on thy care. 
Ah, treat them kindly ! rude as thou appear'st, 
Yet show that thou hast mercy ! which the greaty 
With needless hurry whirl'd from place to place, 
Humane as they would seem, not always show. 



M 2 
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ON THE RECEIPT OF ^ 

MY MOTHER'S PICTURE 

• OUT OF KOEFOLK. 

THE GIFT OF MT COUSIN ANW BODHAM. 

Oh that those lips had language! life has pass'J 
"With me but .roughly since I heard thee last. 
Thqse lips are thine — ^thy own sweet smiles I see, 
T.he same that oft in childhood solaced me; 
Vpice only fails, else, how distinct they say, 
" Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away!" 
The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 
(Blest be the art that can immortalize, 
The art that baffles time's tyrannick claim 
To quench it) here shines on roe still the same. 

Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, 
Oh welcome guest, though unexpected, here! 
Who bidd'st me honour with an artless song, 
Affectionate, a mother lost so long. 
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1 will obey, not willin^y alone,' 

But gladly, M the precept were her own; 

And, while that face renews my filial grief, 

Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief— 

Shall steep me in Elysian reverie, 

A momentary dream, that thou art she. 

My mother! when I leam'd that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hover'd thy spirit o'er thy soiTOwing son. 
Wretch even then, life's journey just begun ? 
Perhaps thou gav'nt ine, though unseen, a kiss> 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss— 
Ah that maternal smile! it answers-^Yes. 
I heard the bell toll'd on thy burial day, 
1 saw the hearse that bore thee slow away, 
And, turning from my nurs'ry window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 
But was it such ?— It was.— Where thou art gone 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 
May I but meet thee on tkat peaceful shore, 
The parting sound shall pass my lips no moret 
Thy maidens griev'd themselves at my concern^ 
Oft gave me promee of a quick return. 
M 3 
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What ardently I wish'd, I long belicv'd, 
Andy disappointed still, was still deceived; 
By disappointment every day beguird. 
Dupe of to-momm even from a child. 
Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went, 
Xill, all my stock of infant sorrows spent, 
I learn'd at last submission to my lot. 
But, though I less deplor'd thee, ne*er foigot. 
Where once we dwelt our name is heard no 
more, 
Children not thine have trod my nurs'ry floor; 
And where the gard'ner Robin, day by day, 
Drew me to school along the public way, 
Delighted with my bawble coach, and wrapt 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet capt, 
Tis now become a history little known. 
That once we calFd the past'ral house our own. 
Short lived possession ! but the record fair, 
That mem'ry keeps of all thy kindness there, 
Still outlives many a storm that has effaced 
A thousand other themes less deeply trac'd. 
Thy nightly visits to my chamber made. 
That thou might'st know me safe and warmly laid; 
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Thy morning bounties ere I left my home^ 
The biscuit, or confectionary plum ; 
The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestow'd, 
By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glow'd: 
All this, and, more endearing still than all. 
Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fell, 
Ne'er roughen'd by those cataracts and breaks 
That humour interpos'd too often makes ; 
All this still legible in memory's page, 
And still to be so, to my latest age. 
Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 
Such honours to thee as my numbers may; 
Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere. 
Not scorned in heaven, though little notic'd here^ 
Could time, his flight reversed, restore the hours 
When, playing with thy vesture's tissued flowers, - 
The violet, the pink, and jasmine, 
I prick'd them into paper with a pin, 
(And thou wast happier than myself the while, 
Would'st softly speak, and stroke my head and 

smile) 
Could those few pleasant hours again appear, 
Mighjt one wish bring them, would I wish them here ? 
M 4 
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I wotdd BOt Innft ny Heart— the dear deU^t 
Seems so to be dettf'd, perkmftt I miglit.*^ 
But iu>— wbet here we call our life is sndiy 
So little to be lor'd, and tbo« 90 noch. 
That I should ill requite tine to constram 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds aguu . 

Thouy as a gallant bark from Albi<m'9 coasts 
(The storms all weathered and ^e ocean CT098'd> 
Shoots into port at some weUrhaven^d isle. 
Where spic^ breathe and brif^ter seasons sn^,. 
There sits quiescent on the floods timt show 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below^ 
While airs, impregnated with incense play 
Around her, fanning b^t her streamers gay; 
So thou, with sails how swift I hart readi'd the shore 
** Where tempests nerer bent nor billows roar,** 
And thy lov'd consort on ^ dang'rous tide 
Of life, long since, has aachor'd at diy skle. 
But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest. 
Always from port withheld, always distressed— 
Me howling winds drive devious, tempest toss'd, 
Sails ript, seams opening wide,tmd compass tost,. 
•Gsrth* 
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And day by day some current's thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course. 
But oh the thought, that thou art safe, and he ! 
That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 
My boast is not that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned and rulers of the earth; 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise— *• 
The son of parents pass'd into the skies. 
And now, farewell — time, unrevok'd, has run 
His wontffd course, yet what I wish'd is done. 
By contemplation's help, not sought in vain, 
I seem t' have liv'd my childhood o'er again ;. 
To have renew'd the joys that once were mine,. 
Without the sin of violating thine ; 
And, while the wings of fancy still are free, 
And I can view this mimick shew of thee. 
Time has but half succeeded in his theft— 
Thyself removed, thy powoi^ to soothe me left^. 
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CHARACTERS. 

PART HI. 



THE 

BEAUTIES 
C O W P E R. 



PART III. 



THE 

GLUTTON. 



OORGONIUS Sits, abdominous and wao. 
Like a fat squab upon a Chinese fan : 
He snuffs far off th' anticipated joy ; 
Turtle and ven'son all hb thoughts employ; 
Prepares for meals as jockies take a sweat. 
Oh, nauseous! — an emetic for a whet! 
Will Providence o'erlook the wasted good/ 
Temperance were no virtue if he could. 
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PETRONIUS. 

PeTRONIUS! air the muses weep for theej 
But ev'ry tear shall scald thy memory : 
The graces, too, while virtue at their shrine 
Lay bleeding under that soft hand of thine, 
Felt each a mortal stab in her own breast, 
Abhorr'd the sacrifice, and curs'd the priest* 
Thou poUsh'd and high-finish'd foe to truth. 
Gray-beard corrupter of our listening youth, 
To purge and skim away the filth of vice, 
That, so refin'd, it might the more entice, 
Then pour it on the morals of thy son. 
To taint his heart, was worthy of thine own ! 
Now, while the poison all high life pervades. 
Write, if thou can'st, one letter from the shades; 
One, and one only, charg'd with deep regret 
That thy worst part, thy principles, live yet; 
One sad epistle thence may cure mankind 
Of the plague spread by bundles left behind. 
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THE 

TRAVELLED COXCOMB. 

From school to Cam or Isis, and thence home; 
And thence, with all convenient speed, to Rome^ 
With rev'rend tutor, qiad in habit lay, 
To tease for cash, and quarrel with, all day; 
With memorandum-book for ev'ry town, 
And ev'ry post, and where the chaise broke down; 
His stock, a few French phrases got by heart; 
With much to learn, but nothing to impart, 
The youth, obedient to his sire's commands, 
Sets off a wand'rer into foreign lands. 
Surpris'd at all they meet, the gosling pair, 
With awkward gate, stretch'd neck, and silly stare^ 
Discover huge cathedrals, built with stone, 
And steeples towVing high, much like our own; 
But show peculiar light by many a grin 
At popish practices observed within. 
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Ere long, some bowing, smirking, smart abb&, 
Remarks two loit'rers that have lost their way; 
And being always prim with politesse 
For men of their appearance and address^ 
With mudi compassion undertakes the task 
To tell them more than they ha^re wit to ask: 
Points to inscriptions wheresoe'er they tread. 
Such as, when legible, were never read, 
But, being canker'd now and half worn out, 
Craze antiquarian brains with endless doubt ; 
Some headless hero, or some Csesar shows- 
Defective only in his Roman nose ; 
Exhibits elevations, drawings, plans. 
Models of Herculanean pots and pans ; 
And sells them medals, which, if neither rare 
Nor ancient, will be so, preserved with care. 

Strange the recital ! from whaiteyer cause 
His great improvement and new light he draws. 
The squire, once bashful, is shame^fac'd no more, 
But teems with pow'rs he never felt before ; 
Whether increas'd momentum, and the force 
W^ith which from clime to clime he sped his course, 
(As axles sometimes kindle as they go) 
Chaf'd him, and brought dull nature to a glow; 
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Or whether clearer skies and softer air, 
That make Italian flov/rs so sweet and fair, 
Freshening his lazy spirits as he ran, 
Unfolded genially, sM sptieaSd fhe nftin ; 
Returning, he proclaims, by many a grace. 
By shrugs, and strange contortions of his face, 
How much a dunce, that hus^ beeh sent to totrh^ 
Excels a diMice^iat !»» be&a keftsHflsme, 
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AN 

ANTIQUE PRUDE. 

Yon ancient prude, whose wither'd features show 

She might be young some forty years ago, 

Her elbows pinion'd close upon her hips, 

Her head erect, her fan upon her lips. 

Her eye-brows arch'd, her eyes both gone astray 

To watch yon am'rous couple in their play, 

With bony and unkerchief 'd neck, defies 

The rude inclemency of wintry skies. 

And sails, with lappet-head and mincing airs. 

Duly, at clink of bell, to morning pray'rs. 

To thrift and parsimony much inclin'd, 

She yet allows herself that boy behind. 

The shiv'ring urchin, bending as he goes, 

With slip-shod heels, and dew-drop at his nose; 

His predecessor's coat advanced to wear, 

Which future pages yet are doom'd to share ; 

Carries her bible, tuck'd beneath his arm. 

And hides his hands, to keep his fingers warm. 
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She, half an angel in her own account, 
Doubts not hereafter with the saints to mount. 
Though not a grace appears, on strictest search, 
But that she fasts, and, iteniy goes to church. 
Conscious of age, she recollects her youth. 
And tells, not always with an eye to truth, 
AVho spanned her waist, and who, where'er she came, 
ScrawFd upon glass miss Bridget's lovely name; 
Who stole her slipper, liird it with tokay. 
And drank the little bumper ev'ry day. 
Of temper as envenomed as an asp ; 
Censorious, and her every word a wasp ; 
In faithful mem'ry she records the crimes. 
Or real, or fictitious, of the times ; 
Laughs at the reputations she has torn. 
And holds them, dangling at arms length, in scorn. 

Such are the fruits of sanctimonious pride, 
Of malice fed while flesh is mortified : 
Take, Madam, the reward of all your pray'rs, 
Where hermits and where bramins meet with theirs . 
Your portion is with thcm.-^Nay, never frown ; - 
But, if you please, some fathoms lower down. 
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VOLTAmE. 

The path to l^li§s abounds. with many, a snare; 
Learning h one, ^pd* wit, however raro* 
The Frenchm^,.iH'^t in literary fame, 
( Mention him, if you please* Voltaire ?-^The same.) 
With spirit, genius, eloquence, supplied, 
Liv'd long, wrote much, laugh'd heartily, and died. 
The scripture w|i$ hi* jest-book, whence he drew 
Bon mots to g^U the Chiisti^n and the Jew* 
An infidel in health, but what when sick ? 
Oh — ^then a text would touch him at the quick. 
View him at Paris, in his last career. 
Surrounding throngs the demi-god. revere, 
Exalted on his pedestal of pride, 
And fum'd with frankincense on ev'ry side. 
He begs their flattVy with his latest breath ; 
And, smother'd in't at last, is prais'd to death ! 
Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door, 
Pillow and bobbins all her little store ; 
Content, though mean; and cheerful, if not gay; 
Shuffling her threads about the live-long day, 



Just earns a scanty pittance ; and at night 
Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light : 
She, for her humble sp'htei^ by nature fit, 
Has little understanding, and no wit, 
Receives" no praise ; btit, though Her lot be such, 
(Toilsome and indigent) she renders much ; 
Just 4cnows, and knows no more, her Bible true— 
A trudh the brflfiafnft Frenchman never )f:n^*/; 
And in <t^at chapter ♦reflfAs, %i¥h ^paAlilrtg eye^^ 
Her •t'i^te tb a ^o&sui^ in the ^k4cs. 

Oh, happy peasahtl (Mi, tmhafjpy batA*! 
His 1ht Wj^rfe ^^, hfer*s the Hcli t^ivav^*; 
He prais'xl, "perhaps, ^ age^ /d: to c'Ortte ; 
She never heard 'of half a fWrle from li^frfte: 
He, liost in eVtoi^, his vain teiit ptefers : 
She, safe in thfe ^'mpfi'cFty of her'^. 

Not many ^is<', ^A, ^ftoMe, or ^rofdultd 

In science, ^n bn^ iti^h of tn^Vftly gtbuftS. 

Aftd is it wot a mottif^ttg thought 

The poor shonM gkitt it, a^wl th^ fieh sWdld 1i6t* 

No — the volupt'aries, ixho fte*er foi^et 

One plcasutfe <ost> \(!^ heaven w'Tthdiit r^gttt; 

Regret woiild tm^ thenl, a5ttd gi^e birth to pra y*!*$ 

Pray'r would add faidi^ and faith <n)UiG fi«t tiit^ttt 

thcp6. 

1^ 3 
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THE 



INSIPIDIST. 



To lise at noon, sit slipshod and undress'd, 

To read the news, or fiddle, as seems best. 

Till half the world comes rattling at his door, 

To fill the dull vacuity till four ; 

And, just when ev'ning turns the blue vault gray^ 

To spend two hours in dressing for the day ; 

To make the sun a bauble -without use. 

Save for the fruits his heav'nly beams produce ; 

Quite to forget, or deem it worth no thought, 

Who bids him shine, or if he shine or not ; 

Through mere necessity to close his eyes 

Just when the larjcs and when the shepherds rise; 

Is such a life, so tediously the same. 

So void of all utility or aim, 

That poor Jonquil, with almost ev'ry breath, 

Sighs for his exit, vulgarly calFd death : 

For he, with all his follies, has a mind 

Not yet so blank, or fashionably blind, 
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But now and then, perhaps, a feeble ray 
Of distant wisdom shoots across his way, 
By which he reads, that life without a plan. 
As useless as the moment it began, 
Serves merely as a soil for discontent 
To thrive in; an incumbrance, ere half spent. 
Oh ! weariness beyond what asses feel, 
That tread the cii:cuit of the cistern wheel; 
A dull rotation, never at a stay. 
Yesterday's face twin imag6 of to-day ; 
While conversation, an exhausted stock. 
Grows drowsy as the clicking of a clock. 
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THE 

B L O O D. 

AdIEU« VmosB. cries, ett ytt he sifs 
The purple bumper, tremMing at bis lift, 
Adieu to aU inoralily-^f ^raee 
Make woi^s « vain iRgi>edieBt in the easel 
The Christian hope is— Waitef , -dimw Ae ^oitc— 
If I mistake not — Blockhead ! with a fork !— 
Without good works, whatever some may boast. 
Mere folly and delusion — Sir, your toast! 
My firm persuasion is, at least sometimes, 
That heav'n will weigh man's virtues and his crimeff^ 
, With nice attention, in a righteous scale, 
And save or damn as these or those prevail. 
I plant my foot upon this ground of trust, 
And silence every fear with — God is just. 
But if perchance, on some dull drizzling day, 
A thought intrude that says> or seems to say^ 



If thus th' important cause is to be tried, 
Suppose the beam should dip on the wrong side; 
I soon recover from these needless frights, 
And, God is merciful — sets all to rights. 
Thus, between justice, as tny prime support, 
And mercy, fled to as the last resort, 
I glide xad skeai aiong with knur'n in view. 
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TUE 



SENSUALIST. 



There is prurience in the speech of some, 
Wrath stays him, or else God would strike him 

dumb : 
His wise forbearance has their end in view; 
They fill their measure, and receive their due. 
The heathen law-givers of ancient days, 
Names almost worthy of a Christian's praise, 
Would drive them forth from the resort of men, 
And shut up ev'ry satyr in his den. 
Oh, come not ye near innocence and truth, 
Ye worms that eat into the bud of youth ! 
Infectious as impure, your blighting pow'r 
Taints in its rudiments the promised flow'r; 
Its odour perish'd and its charming hue. 
Thenceforth 'tis hateful, for it smells of you. 
Not ev'n the vigorous and headlong rage 
Of adolescence, or a firmer age. 
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Affords a plea allowable or just 

For making speech the pamperer of lust ; 

But, when the breath of age commits the fault, 

Tis nauseous as the vapour of a vault. 

So withered stumps disgrace the sylvan scene, 

No longer fruitful, and no longer green ; 

The sapless wood, divested of the bark. 

Grows fungous, and takes fire at ev'ry spark. 
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THE 

INCESSANT TALKER. 

Ye pow'rs wd»o rule "die tongue, if such there ^t^^ 
And make -cotloqutal hapfH«ess y^ur care. 
Preserve me from the thing I dread and hate— 
A duel in the form of a debate. 
The clash of arguments and jar of words, 
Worse than the mortal brunt of rival swords^ 
Decide no question with their tedious length, 
(For opposition gives opinion strength) 
Divert the champions, prodigal of breath, 
And put the peaceably-disposed to death. 
Oh, thwart me not, Sir Soph, at ev'ry turn, 
Nor carp at ev'ry flaw you may discern ; 
Though syllogisms hang not on my tongue, 
lam not surely always in the wrong ! 
'Tis hard if all is false that I advance — 
A fool must now and then be right, by chance. 
Not that all freedom of dissent I blame ; 
No— there 1 grant the privilege I claim. 
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A disputable point is no man's ground ; 

Rove where you please, 'tis common all around. 

Discourse may want an animated — No, 

To brush the surface and' to make it flow; 

But still remember, if you mean to please, 

To press y.our point with, modesty and ease. 

The mark,, at which my justeraim I take. 

Is contradiction, for its own dear sake. 

Set your opinion at whatever pitch, . 

Knots and impediments make something hitch. 

Adopt his own, 'tis equally in vain. 

Your thread of argument is snapt again ; 

The wrangler, rather than accord with you. 

Will judge himself deceived, and. prove it too. 

Vociferated iogi.ck kills me quite ; 

A noisy man is always in the right— 

I twirl my thumbs, fall back into my chair, . 

Fix on the wainscot a distressful. stare. 

And, when 1 hope his blunders are all out^ 

Reply discreetly — to be sure — ^no doubt! 
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DUBIUS. 

DUBIUS is such a scrupulous good man- 
Yes— you may catch him tripping if you can. 
He would nqt, with a peremptory tone, 
Assert the nose upon his face his own; 
With hesitation admirably slow, 
He humbly hopes — presumes — it may be so. 
His evidence, if he were call'd by law 
To swear to some enormity he saw. 
For want of prominence and just relief. 
Would hang an honest man, and save a thief. 
Through constant dread of giving truth offence, 
He ties up all his hearers in suspense ; 
Knows what he knows as if he knew it not. 
What he remembers seems to have forgot ; 
His sole opinion, whatsoe'er befall. 
Centring at last in having none at all. 
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THE 

ROMANCER. 

Of all ambitions man may entertain. 
The worst that can invade a sickly brain, 
Is that which angles hourly for surprise, 
And baits its hook with prodigies and lies. 
Credulous infancy, or age as weak, 
Are fittest auditors for such to seek, 
Who to please others will themselves disgrace ; 
Yet please not, but affront you to your face. 
A great retailer of this curious ware. 
Having unloaded and made many stare, 
Can this be true ?— an arch observer cries. 
Yes, (rather mov'd) 1 saw it with these eyes! 
Sir! I believe it on that ground alone; 
I could not, had 1 seen it with my own. 
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THE* 

N O S E ft. 

TH' emphatic speaker dearly l<nes tf oppose^ 
In contact inconvenient, nose to nose, 
As if the gnomon on his neighbour's phiz, 
Touch'd with a magnet, h«d attracted his* 
His whisper'd theme, dilated and at large, 
Proves arter a II. a wind-gun's airy chaiige, 
An extract of his- diary— -no more, ' 
A tasteless journal of die day before. 
He walk'd abroad, o'ertaken in the itiin, 
Call'd on a fViend, dmnk- tea, stept-home s^ain, 
Resum'd bis purpose, had a world of talk 
With one he stumbled 'on, and' lost his walk^ 
I interrupt him with a sudden bow. 
Adieu, dear Sir, lest you should lose it nowi 
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SOLEMN 
DULNESS. 

The solemn fop, significant and btidge; 

A fool with judges, amongst lools a Judge* 

He says but little, and that little said. 

Owes all its weight, like loaded dice, to lead* 

His wit invites you by his looks to.come, 

But when you knock it never is at home: 

Tis like a parcel sent you by die stage, 

;Some handsome present, as your^ hopes |>resag^ . ^^^ 

Tis heavy, bulky, and bids fair to jptoye 

An absent friend's fidelity and love^ ' *'\tf* - 

But when unpacked your disappointment groaAs ' 5^ ' 

To find it stuff 'd with brickbats^ earth, and stone^ 
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THE 
WHINER- 

Some men employ their health, an ugly trictr 
In making known how oft they have been sick> 
And give us, in recitals of disease, 
A doctor's trouble, but without the fees; 
Relate how many weeks they kept their bed. 
How an emetic or cathartic sped ; 
Nothing is slightly touched, much less fgrgot, 
Nose, ears, and eyes, seem present on the spot. 
Now the distemper, spite'of draught or pill. 
Victorious scem'd, and now. the doctor's skill;. 
And now — alas for unforeseen mishaps ! 
They put on a damp night-cap and relapse; 
They thought they must have died they were so 

bad— 
Their peevish hearers almost wish they had. 
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ENGLISH 
FACITURNITY. 

The circle fonn'd> we sit in silent state, 
Like figures drawn upon a dial-plate; 
Yes ma'am, and no ma'am, uttcr'd softly, show 
Ev'ry five minutes how the minutes go; 
Each individual suffering a constmint, 
Poetry may, but colours cannot paint; 
And, if in close committee on the sky, 
Reports it hot or cold, or wet or dry ; 
And finds a changing' clime an happy soiirco 
Of wise reflection and well-tim'd discourse. 
We next inquire, but softly and by stealth, 
Like conservators of the public health, * 
Of epidemic throats, if such there are, 
And coughs, and rheums, and phthisic, and catarrh. 
That theme exhausted, a wide chasm ensues, 
Fiird up at last with interesting news; 
o 2 
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Who danc'd with whom, and who are like to wed, 
And who is hang'd, and who is brought to bed; 
But fear to call a more important cause, 
As if 'tw^ere treason against English laws. 
The visit paid, with ecstacy we come, 
As from a seven years transportation, home^ 
And there resume an unembarrassed brow, 
Recov'ring what we lost we know not how, 
The feciilties that seem'd reduc'd to nought, 
Expression and the privilege of diought. 

Oh I have seen (nor hope perhaps in vain, 
Ere lif« go down, to see such sights again) 
A vef ran warrior in the Christian field, 
Who never saw ^e sword he could not wield; , 
Grava without dulness, learned without pride, 
Exact, yet not precise, though meek, keen-«y'd; 
A man diet would have foiled, at tfeeir own play, 
A dozen would-be's of the modern day; 
Who, when occasion justified its use, 
Had wit as bright as ready to produce. 
Could fetch from records of an earlier ^, 
Orirom philosophy's enlightened page, 
His rich materials, and regale your ear 
With strains i( W9s a privilege to hear: 
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Vet, above all, his luxury supreme, 

And his chief glory, was the gospel theme; 

There he was copious as old Greece or Rome, 

His happy eloquence seem'd there at home. 

Ambitious not to shine or to excel, 

But to treat justly what he lo/d so well. 
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PART IV. 

II i I 



THE 

POETS ACCOUNT OF HIS OWN TIMES^ 

The world and I fortukously met; 
I ow'd a trifle, and have paid the debt; 
She did me wrong, I recomp^isM the deed, 
Andy having struck the balance, now proceed. 
Perhaps, however, as some years have pass'dy " 
Since she and I conversed together last. 
And I have liv'd recluse in rural shades, 
W)iicfa seldom a distinct report pervades. 



J 
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Great changes and new manners have occurr'd, 

And blest reforms that I have never heard, 

And she may now be as discreet and wise, 

As once absurd in all discerning eyes. 

Sobriety, perhaps, may now be found, 

Where once intoxication press'd the ground ; 

The subtle and injurious may be just. 

And he grown chaste that was the slave of lust ; 

Arts once esteemed may be with shame dismissed ; 

Charity may relax the miser's fist ; 

The gamester may have cast his cards away, 

Forgot to curse, and only kneel to pray. 

It has indeed been .told me (with what weight. 

How credibly, 'tis hard for me to state) 

That fables old, that seem'd for ever mute, 

Reviv'd, are hastening into fresh repute. 

And gods and goddesses discarded long. 

Like useless lumber, or a stroller's song, 

Are bringing into vogue their heathen train, 

And Jupiter bids fail* to rule again ; 

That certain feasts are instituted now. 

Where Venus hears the lover's tender vow; 

That all Olympus through the country roves. 

To consecrate our few remaining groves, 
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And echo leams politely to repeat 

The praise, of names for ages obsolete ; 

That having prov'd the weaknegi, it should seem. 

Of revelation's ineffectual beam. 

To bring the passions under sober sway, 

And give the moral springs their proper play, 

They mean to try what may at last be done, 

By stout substantial gods of wood and stone. 

And whether Roman rites may not produce 

The virtues of old Rome for English use. 

May such success attend the pious plan. 

May Mercury once more embellish man, 

Grace him again with long forgotten arts. 

Reclaim his taste and brighten up his parts, 

Make him athletic a^ in days of old, 

Leam'd at the bar, in the palaestra bold, 

Divest the rougher sex oT female airs, 

And teach the softer not to copy theirs : 

The change shall please, nor shall it matter aught 

Who works the wonder, if it be but wrought. 

Tis time, however, if the case stands thus. 

For us plain folks, and all who side with us. 

To build our altar, confident and bold, 

And say as stern Elijah said of old — 
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The strife now stands upon a fair award. 
If Isr'el's Lord be God, then serve the 'Lord : 
If he be silent faith is all a whim^ 
Then Baal is the God, and worship him. 

We have run 
Through ev'ry change that fancy at the loom^ 
Exhausted, has had genius to supply ; 
Andy studious of mutation still,, discard 
A real elegance, a little us'd, 
For monstrous novelty and strange disguise. 
We sacrifice to dress, till household joys 
And comforts cease. Dress drains our cellar drjf 
And keeps our larder lean; puts out our fires^ 
And introduces hunger, frost, and wo, 
Where peace and hospitality might reign. 
What man that lives, and that knows how to live^ ' 
Would foil t* exhibit at the public shows 
A form as splendid as the proudest there. 
Though appetite raise outcries at the cost ? 
A man o' th' town dines late, but soon enough/ 
With reasonable forecast and dispatch, 
T insure a side-box station at half price. 
You think, perhaps, so delicate his dress^ 
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His daily isdr k delicate. Alas ! 
He picks clean teeth, and, busy a$ he seems 
With an old tavem qtrill, is hungry yet i 
The rout is fbil/s circle, which he draws 
With magic wand. So potent is the spell, 
That none, decoy'd into that ^tal ring, 
Unless by heaven's peculiar grace, escape. 
There we grow early gray, but never wise ; 
There form connexions, but acquire no friend ; 
Solicit pleasure, hopeless of success ; 
Waste youth in occupadons only Ski • 
For second childhood, and devote old age 
To sports which only childhood could excuse. 
There they are happiest who dissemble best 
Their weariness ; and they the most polite 
Who squander time and treasure with a smile, 
Tjiough at their own destruction. She, that asks 
Her dear five hundred friends, contemns them all, 
And hates their coming. They (what can they 

less?) 
Make just reprisals ; and, with cringe and shrug, 
And bow obsequious, hide their hate of her. 
All catch the frenzy, downward from her grace. 
Whose ^am beaux flash against the morning skies. 
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And gild our chamber ceilings as they pass. 

To her who, frugal only that her thrift 

May feel excesses she can ill afford, 

Is hackney'd home unlacquey'd ; who, in haste 

Alighting, turns the key in her own door, 

And, at the watchman's lantern borrowing light. 

Finds a cold bed her only comfort left. 

"Wives beggar husbands, husbands starve their wiveSf 

On fortune's velvet altar off 'ring up 

Their last poor pittance — fortune, most severe 

Of goddesses yet known, and costlier far 

Than all that held their routs in Juno's heav'n.— ' 

So fare we in this prison-house the world. 

And 'tis a fearful spectacle to see 

So many maniacs dancing in their chains. 

They gaze upon the links that hold them fast 

With eyes of anguish, execrate their lot, 

Then shake them in despair, and dance agaiv^! 
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THE 

CITIZEN'S RETREAT, 

Suburban villas, highway-side refreatJ, 
That dread the encroachment of our growing streets. 
Tight boxes, neatly sash'd, and in a blaze 
With all a July sun's collected ray?, 
Delight the citizen, who, gasping there, 
Breathes clouds of dust, and calls it country aif. 
Oh sweet retirement, who would balk the thought. 
That could afford retirement, or could not ? 
'Tis such an easy walk, sa smooth and straight, 
The second milestone fronts the garden gate; 
A step if fair, and, if a shower approach, 
You find safe shelter in the next stage-coach. 
There, prison d in a parlour snug and small, 
Like bottled wasps upon a southern wall, 
The man of bus'ness and his friends compress'd, 
Foi^et their labours, and yet find no rest; 
But still 'tis rural — ^trees are to be seen 
From ev*ry window, and the fields are green; 
Ducks paddle in the pond before the door. 
And what could a remoter scene show moref 
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THE 

MODERN PATRIOT. 



I. 

Rebellion is my tbeme all day; 

I only wish 'twould come 
^As who knows but perhaps it may ?) 

A little nearer home. 



Yon roaring boys, who «ive and fight 
On t' other side th' Atlantic, 

I always held them in the right, 
But most so when most frantic . 



When lawless mobs insult the court<| 
That man shall be my toast, 

If breaking windows be the sport, 
Who bravely breaks the i^ost. 
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4. 

But oh ! for him my fapcy cjiHs- 

The choicest flow'rs sh^ beajfs, 
Who constitutionally pulls 

Your house about your ears. • - - • 

r " 
5. 

Such civil broils arc my delight; 

Tho' some folks can't endure 'em, 
Who say the mob are mad outright, 

And that a rope must cure 'em. 

6. 

A rope ! I wish we patriots had 

Such strings for all who need 'em— • ^ 

What ! hang a man for going mad \ 
Then farewell British freedom* 



i 
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R E P O HT 

or AK ADJUDGED. CA816, NOT TO BE FOUND IN ANY 
OF THE BOOK8» 

I. 

Between Nose and Eyes a strange contest 
arose — 

The spectacles set them unhappily wrong; 
The point in dispute was, as all the world knows. 

To which the said spectacles ought to belongs 

2. 
So Tongue was the lawyer, and argued the cause 

With a great deal of skill, and a wig full of leanung; 
While chief baron Ear set to balance the laws, 

So fam'd for his talent in nicely discerning^ 

3- 
In behalf of the Nose, it will quickly appear. 

And your lordship, he said, will undoubtedly find, 
That the Nose has had spectacles always in wear, 

Wl^ich amounts to possession time out of mind. 
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• 

4. 

Theh holding the spectacles up to the court— 

Your lordship obsen^es they are made with a straddle 
As wide as the ridge of the Nose is; in short, 

Design'd to sit close to it, just like a saddle. 
5. 
Again, would your lordship a moment suppose 

(Tis a case that has happened, and may be again) 
That the visage or countenance had not a nose ! 

Pray who wou'd,or who cou'd,wear spectacles then? 

6. 
On the whole, it appears-^— and my argument shows. 

With a reasoning the court will never condemn, 
That the spectacles plainly were maxie for the Nose, 

And the Nose was as plainly intended for them. 

7. 

Then, shifting his side, (as a lawyer knows how) 

He pleaded again in behalf of the Eyes: 
But what were his arguments few people know. 

For the court did not think they were equally wise. 

8. 

So his lordship decreed, with « grave solemn tone, 

Decisive and clear, without one if or but— 

That, whenever the Nose put his spectacles on, 

By da^ -light or candle-light — Eyes should be shut I 
p 2 
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ORIGIN 
OF THE SOFA. 

Time was, when clothing sumptuous or for use, 
Save their own painted skins, our sires had none. 
As yet Uack breeches -were not ; satin smooth, 
Or velvet soft, or plush with shaggy pile: 
The hardy chief upon the rugged rock 
Wash'd by the sea, or on the grav'ly bank 
Thrown up by wintry torrents, roaring loud, 
Feariess of wrong, repos'd his weary strength. 
Those barb'rous ages past, succeeded next 
The birth-day of invention ; weak at first. 
Dull in design, and clumsy to perform. 
Joint-stools were then created ; on three legs 
Upborn they stood. Three legs upholding firm 
A massy slab, in fashion square or round. 
On such a stool immortal Alfred sat, 
And sway'd the sceptre of his infant realms : 
And such in ancient halls and mansions drear 
May still be seen; but perforated sor», 
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And drill'd in holes, die solid oak is found, 

By worms voracious eating through and through. 

At length a generatioa n>ore refin'd 
. Improved the simple plan ; made three 1^ four. 
Gave them a twisted form vermicular, 
And o'er the seat, with plenteous wadding stuf'd, 
Itiduc'd a splendid cover, green and blue, 
Yellow and red, of tap'stry richly wrou^t 
And woven close, ot needle-work sublime. 
There might ye see the ^iony spread wide, 
The full-blown rose, the shepherd and his lass. 
Lap-dog and lambkin with black staring eyes, 
And parrots with twin cherries in their beak. 

Now came the cane from India, smooth and 
bright 
With Nature's varnish ; severed into stripes 
That interlaced each other, these supplied 
Of texture firm a lattice-work, that brac'd 
The new machine, and it became a chair. 
But restless was the chair ; the back erect, 
Distress'd tHe weary loins, that felt nofasej 
The slipp'ry seat betray'd the sliding part 
V 3 
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That pressed it» and the feet hung dangling dowUt 
Anxious in vain to find the distant floor. 
These for the rich : the rest, whom fate had plac'd 
In modest mediocrity, content 
With base materials, sat on well-tann'd hides, 
Obdurate and unyieldit^, glassy smooth, 
With here and there a tuft of crimson yam, 
Or scarlet crewel, in the cushion fixt; 
If cushion might be call'd, what harder seem'd 
Than the firm oak of which the frame was form'd. 
No want4>f timber then was felt or fear*d 
In Albioif s happy isle. The umber stood 
Pond'rous and fixt by its own massy weight. 
But elbows still were wanting; these, some say, 
An alderman of Cripplegate contriv'd; 
And some ascribe th* invention to a priest 
Burly ahd big, and studious of his ease. 
But, rude at first, and not with easy slope 
Receding wide, they press'd against the ribs, 
And bruis'd the side; and, elevated high. 
Taught the rais'd shoulders to invade the ears. 
Long time -elaps'd or e'er our rugged sires 
Complained, though incommodiously pent in, 
And ill at ease behind. The ladies iirst 
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Tiatt murmur, as became the softer sex. 

Ingenious £stncy, never better pleas'd 

Than when employ'd t' accommodate the fwr, 

Heard the sweet moan with pity, and devis'd 

The soft settee; one elbow at each end, 

And in th^ midst an elbow, it Teceiv'd, 

United yet divided, twain at once. 

So sit two kings of Brentford on one throne; 

And so two citizens who take the air, 

Close paek'd, and smiling, in a chaise and one* 

But relaxation of the languid frame, 

By soft recumbency of outstretch'd limbs, 

Was bliss reserv'd for happier days. So slow 

The growth of what is excellent : so hard 

T* attain perfection in this nether world. 

Thus firot necessity invented stools. 

Convenience next suggested elbow-chairs, 

A»d luxury th' accomplish'd sofa .last. 

The nurse sleeps sweetly, hir*d to watch the^ick,* 
Whom snoring she disturbs. As sweetly he 
Who quits the coach-box at the midnight hour 
To sleep witjiin the carriage more secure, 
•* Paradise Lost, Book iv, ^41 to 056* 
p 4 
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His legs depending at the open dodr. 
Sweet sleep enjoys the curate in bis deisk. 
The tedious rector drawling o'er his head ; 
And sweet the clerk below. But neither sleep 
Of lazy nurse, who snores the sick man dead^ 
Nor bis who quits the box at midnight hour 
To slumber in the carriage more secure, 
Nor sleep enjoy'd by curate in his desk, 
Nor yet the dozings of the clerk, are sweet, 
Compa/d with^he repose the sofa yields.. 
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THfi- 

MAN OF THE PEOPLE. 

Man praises man. The rabble, all alive, 
From tippling-benches, cellars, stalls, and styes, 
•Swarm in the streets. The statesman of the day^ 
A pompous and slow-moving pageant, comes. 
Some shout him, and some hang upon his car, 
To gaze in 's eyes, and bless him. Maidens wave 
Their 'kerchiefs, and old women weepr for joy : 
While others, not so satisfied, unhorse 
The gilded equipage, and, turning loose 
His steeds, usurp a place they well deserve. 
Why ? what has churm'd them ? Hath he say'd the 

state ? 
Ko. Doth he purpose its salvation ? No* 
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THE 

DIVERTING HISTORY 

OP 

JOHN GILPIN; 

•BSWIHO HOW ME WENT FARTHER THAN HE INTEN0BJ>» 
AND CAME SAFE HOME AGAIN. 



John GILPIN was a citizen 

Of credit and renown, 
A train- band captain eke was he 

Of famous London town. 

John Gilpin*s spouse said to her dear— 
Though wedded we Imve been f 

These twice ten tedious years, yet we 
No hoii4av h^ve seen. 
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To-morrow is our wedding-day, 

And we will then repair 
Unto the Bell at Edmonton 

All in a chaise and pair. 

My sister, and my sister's child, 

Myself, and children three, 
Will fill the chaise ; so you must ride 

On horseback after we. 

He soon replied — I do admire 

Of womankind but one, 
And you are she, my dearest dear, 

Therefore it shall be done. 

I am a linen-draper bold, 

As all the world doth know. 
And my good friend the calender 

Will lend his horse to go. 

Quoth Mrs. Gilpin— rThat's well suid; 

ilid, for that wine is dear, 
We will be furnish'd with our own, 

Which is botli bright and cleaj* 
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John Gilpin kiss'd his loving wife; i 

O'erjoy'd was he to find f 

That, though on pleasure she was hentf 
She had a frugal mind. 

The morning came, the chaise was brooghV i 

But yet was not.allow'd I 

To drive up to the door, lest all 
Should say that she was pio«id«. 

So three doors off the chaise was stay'd^ 

AVhere they did all get in ; 
Six precious souls, and all agog 

To dash through thick and thia! 

Smack went the whip, round went the wheels^. 

Were never folk so glad. 
The stones did rattle underneath 

As if Chcapsidc were mad. 

John Gilpia at his horse's side 

Seii^d fast the flowing mane, * 

And up he got, in haste to ride. 
But soon^ca^me down ^aia; 
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For saddle-tree scarce reach'd had he, 

His journey to begin. 
When, turning round his h'fead, he saw 

Three customers come in. 

So down he came ; for loss of time, 

Although it griev'd him sore. 
Yet loss of pence, full well he knew. 

Would trouble him much more, 

'Twas long lifefore the customers 

Were suited to their mind, - 
When Betty screaming came down stairs— 

" The wine is left behind »/' 

Good lack I quoth he— yet bring It me, 

My leathern belt likewise, 
Jn which I bear my trusty sword 

When I do exercise. 

Now mistress Gilpin (careful soul!) 

Had two stone bottles found. 
To hold the liquor that she lov'd, 

And keep it safe ami sound. 
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Each bottle had a curling ear. 
Through which the belt he drew. 

And hung a bottle on each side, 
To make his balance true. 

Then, over all, that he miajit be . 

Equipp'd from top to toe, 
His long red cloak, well brush'd and neat. 

He manfully did throw. 

Kow see him mounted once agaitv 

Upon his nimble steed, 
Full slowly, pacing o*er the stones 

With caution and good heed ! 

But, finding soon a smoother road 

Beneath his well-shod hetf 
The snorting beast began to trot. 

Which gaird him in bis seat. 

So, fair and softly, John he ci-icd. 

But John he cried in vain; 
That trot becam6 a gallop sopn, 

In spite of curb and rein. 
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So, stooping down, as needs he must- 

"Who cannot sit upright^ 
He grasp'd the mane with both his hands^ 

And eke with all his might. 

His horse, who noyer in ihat sort 

Had handled been before, 
What thing upon his back had got 

Did wonder more and more. 

Away went Gilpin, neck or nought; 

Away went hat and wig ! 
He little dreamt, when he set out^ 

Of running such a rig ! 

The wind did blow, the cloak did fly. 

Like streamer long and gay, 
Till, loop and button failing both, 

At last it flew away. 

Then might all people well discqra 

The bottles he had slung; 
A bottle swinging at each side, 

As hath been said or sung. 
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The dogs did bark, the children scream'd. 

Up flew the windows all; 
And evVy soul cried out— Well 4one ! 

As loud as he could bawl. 

Away went Gilpin — ^who but he ? 

His fame soon spread around— 
He carries weight ! he rides a race I 

'Tis for a thousand pound ! 

And still, as fast as he drew fteaiv 

'Twas wonderful to view 
How in a trice the turnpike-men 

Their gg-tes wide open threw. 

And now, as he went bowing down 

His reeking head full low, 
The bottles twain behind his b«.ck 

Were shattered at ^ blow* 

Down ran the wine into the road. 

Most piteous to be seen, 
Which made his horse's flanks to s4aoke 

As they had basted beep. 
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But still he seem'd to carry weight. 

With leathern girdle br^'d ; 
For all m^ht see the bottle^^^ecks 

Still dangling at his waist. 

Thus all through merry Islington 

These gambols he did play, 
Until he came unto the Wash 

Of Edmonton so gay. 

And there he threw the wash about 

On both sides of the way, 
Just like unto a trundling mop, 

Or a wild gooee at play. 

At Edmonton his kmng wife 

From the balcony spied 
Her tender husband, wond'nng much 

To see how he did ride. 

Stop, stop, John Gilpin !— Here's the houst— i 

They all at once did cry ; 
The dinner waits, and we are tir'^ : 

Said Gilpin— So am I ! 
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But yet his horse was not a whit 

Inclined to tarry there; ; 

For why ? — his owner had a house 

Full ten miles off, at Ware. i 

So like ah arrow swift he flew, . i 

Shot by an archer strong; 1 

So did he fly — ^which brings me to ^ \ 
Th^|niddle of my song. 

Away went Gilpin, out of breath. 

And sore figainst his will, / 

Till at his friend the calender's 

His horse at last stood still. 

The calender, amaz'd to see 

His neighbour in such trim, 
Laid down his pipe, fle\^ to the gate. 

And thus accosted him : — 

What news ? what news ? your tidings tell ; 

Tell me you must and shall — 
Say why bare-headed you are come, 

Or why you come at all. 
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Kow Gilpin had a pleasant wit. 

And lov'd a timely joke ! 
And thus unto the calender 

In merry guise he spoke :— 

1 came because your horse would come; 

And, if I well forebode, 
My hat and wig will soon be here— ^ 

They are upon the road. 

The calender, right glad to find 

His friend in merry pin, 
Retum'd him not a single word, 

But to the house went in; 

Whence straight he came with hat and wig ; 

A wig that flow'd behind, 
A hat not much the worse for wear, 

Each comely in its kind. 

He held them up, and, in his turn. 

Thus show'd his ready wit — 
My head is twice as big as your's, 

They therefore needs must fit. 
Q 2 
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But let me scrape the dirt away 
That hangs upon your hce ; 

And stop and eat, for well yott nay 
Be in a hungry case. 

Said J<An*-It is my wedding-day, 
And all the world would star© 

If wife should dine at Etktioiitoti 
And I should dine at Wftro ! 

So, turning to his horse, He laid— - 

I am in haste to dine; 
Twas for your pleasu^ you came htvcy 

You shall go back §ov mine*. 

Ah, luckless speech^ and booties boast I 
For which he paid full d^ar; 

For, while he spake, a braytttg ass 
Did sing most loud and ckar; 

Whereat his horse did snort, as he 

Had heard a lion roar. 
And gallop'd off with all his mighty 

As he had done befoi^ 
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Away went Gilpin, and awaj^ 

Went Gilpin's hat and wig! 
He lost tii^n sootter than at first— 

For why ? — they w«pe too big ! 

Now, mistress Gilpin, when she saw 

Her husband posting down 
Into the country feir away, 

She puirdtMit half a crowa; 

And thus unto the youth she said 

That drove them to the Bell — 
This shall be your's when you bring back 

My husband safe and w«ll. 

The youth did ride, aiid soon did meet 

John coming back amain; 
Whom in a trice ht tried to stop, 

By catching at his rein; 

But, not performing what !ic meant, 

And gladly would have done, 
The frighted steed -he frighted more^ 

And made him faster tnn. 
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/ 

Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went post-boy at hb heels I — 

The post-boy's horse nght gUid to 
The lumb'ring of the wheeb. 



Six gentlemen upon the road. 

Thus seeing Gilpin fly. 
With post-boy scamp'ring in the rear. 

They rais'd the hue and cry : — 

Stop thief! stop thief ! — a highwayman ! 

Not one of them was mute ; 
And all and each that pass'd that way 

Did join in the pursuit. 

And now the turnpike gates again 

Flew open in short space; 
The toll-men thinking, as. before, 

That Gilpin rode a race. • 

And so he did — and won it too ! — 

For he got first to town ; 
Kor stopp'd till where he had got up 

He did again get down. 
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HiC^ow let us sing — L.ong live the king, 
•, . '•' And Gilpin, long live he ; 
'J?;^liJ, when, he next doth ride abroad, 

**^ • . Mftj'f^e thpre to see ! 
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NOTES. 



But hark — ikt doctor^ s voit»! &c* (^ l^} 

X HIS alludes to a celebrated manu&ctuicf of whaf avt 
called mamtscript sermons, who, some years since, almost 
diily proclaimed his fame to the world through the medium 
«f the news-papeis. 

When, Isaac like, the solitary saint &tc, (p. 24,J 

And Isaac went out to meditate in the field, at the even-tide. 

Gen, chap 24, v. 63. 

And nature with a dim and sickly eye (p, 56.J 

* 'We arc informed, by the author, in a note, that this is in 
** allusion to the fog which covered both Europe and Asia 
durifig the whole summer of 1783 9" a yeat which appears 
to have been rendered memorable by many exUaAtdinatjF 
f^lieumstances ia the natural world. This day, Juiy 9, 178S, 
aatya the Afinusd Register, wa^ a tbunder-stocm the most 
gcacfal, tkii^ughout Englaod^ that has been, renieiabaed Ux 
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a long time; particularly in Wiltshire and. most of the 
northern counties, where a great number of sheep and black 
cattle were killed, and other considerable damages incurred* 
About nine in the evening of August 17> this year, a very 
singular luminous phenomenon made its appearance at 
Greenwich, and was seen over great part of Europe *. on the 
18th of April there was a total and visible eclipse of the Moon, 
which continued during three hours ; another total eclipse of 
the Moon occurred on the "loth of September, beginning at 
38 minuteapast o o'clock in the evening and continuing 3 
hours 41 minutes, which was visible in Europe, Africa, and 
great part of Asia |uid America. 

True, we have lost an Empire &c, (p^Ot^ 

These lines advert, with great spirit, to the dismemberment 
of America from Great Britain, and undoubtedly point out 
the tme cause of that calamity. 

But brighter beams, than his &c. (p, 104.J 

The author here alludes to the promulgation of the Gospel j 
in Greenland, by the Moravian Missionaries. 

Gentle savage! whom &c, Cp' 159.J 

Omia, or Omai, was a native of one of the Friendly Islands, 
fix)m whence, while extremely young, he vns brought over 
to England by Captain Fumeaux. After staying in this 
country long enough to become acquainted with the habits 
tad luxuries of civilized life, he was embarked vrith Captain 
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Cook, whb returned him to bis native placed he was, how- 
ever, sent back so loaded with presents as greatly to attract 
tlie envy of his countrymen, many of whom, on Captain 
Cook*s return, testified the utmost eagerness to embark with 
him for England. Omia, on these occasions, always reminded 
Cook of what Lord Sandwich had declared to him — ** that 
no others of his countrymen were to come to England ;*' for 
Omia, notwithstanding the hatred and danger to whiqh it had 
exposed him, was extremely jealous of his travelled superiority 
over the natives, and could not bear to think that another 
should acquire the same degree of importance to which he 
now considered himself entitled. 

When Cook finally quitted Omia, he was under the neces- 
sity of promismg him a periodical return of ships from this 
country, though no such measure was ever designed to be 
executed ; the promise, notwithstanding, was indispensable, 
in order to keep Omia in the observance of that conduct 
which had been enjoined him by the English commander, 
and at the same time to restrain the natives from attempting 
any violence against him. Mr. Cowper has made a very beau* 
tiful allusion to this circumstance, in the following Uncs,-^ 

She tells me, too, that duhf cvry mom 
Thou climb*st. the mountain top, with eager eye 
Exploring Jar and wide the waCry waste 
For sight of ship from England, 

Those who may be induced to wish a more detailed account 
of this interesting Savage, will find themselves amply gratified 
by consulting the two first volumes of the quarto edition oi 
Captain Cook's Last Voyage to the Pacific Ocean. 
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PHrtnmf vHihemms^t^ fp,t74.J 

It is hardly necessary to observe, that by Petronius is here 
meant the very celebrated Xx>rd Chesterfield. 

Ym &ntitwt Prude fife, (p. 179.J 

The pott mKm& to bavt taken the hmt of his prude from 
Ho^^ltrth. Of the original, we shall give the following account, 
^om Fielding's History of Tom Jones, where, speaking of 
liltss Bridget AUwortbyy be says, ** 1 would attempt to draw 
to" picture; but that ie done already by a more able master, 
Mr. H(^;arth himself, to whom she sat many years ago, an(| 
hath been lately exhibited by that gentleman in his print of 
a WiNTEH*s Morning, of which she was no improper 
emblem ; and may be seen walking (for walk she does in 
the print) to Covent-Garden Church, with a starved foot-boy 
behind carrying her prayer-book.** 

John Gilpin was a citizen &c. (^. 218 J 

It is a fact but little known, that Henderson, the Actor^ 
had the honour of introducittg the poetry of Cowper into 
public reputation and favour. During the Lent of 1785 
Mr. Henderson, who was then joined with Mr. Sheridan,* 
brought forward, among other pieces, in their Readings at 
Freemason's Hall, the History of John Gilpin ; which now, 
for the first time, attracted universal interest and admiration. 



*Father of the present Richard Brinsley Sheridan^ Esq, M, P. 
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though it had been several years before published in the 
Newspapers. Cne printseller immediately sold 6000 Copies 
of this hitherto neglected Race ; and its success was so exten- 
sive as probably induced the Author to venture his Poems 
before the public. 

Henderson did not long survive the brilliant career of John 
■Gilpin; dying on the 25th of November 1785. He was 
interred in Westminster Abbey, on the 3rd. of December foU 
lowing, near Johnson and Garrick. His pall was supported 
by the Hon. Mr. Byng, Mr. Malone, Mr. Whitefoord, Mr. 
Steevens, Mr. Hoole, and the present Rl. Hon. W. Pitt. 

yffid KatterfeltOy with his hair on end 

jit his own wonders, woudC ring for his bread, Cp' 127,J 

Katterfelto was celebrated for his puffing advertisements, 
and a large black cat; with which he contrived to allure a 
great concourse of people, some years ago, to his exhibitions 
in Piccadilly. He was always ample in promises, but meagic 
in performance ; and may be said to have been the Merlin 
or Van Butchell of his day. 
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